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shand’ ew in the old chape It 
far to the front ind her ecclesiastical 
‘ é es W l ive been only too 
sible, had thev existed \ tradition 


she visited the theatre in Boston 
sometimes passed 


mniy from lip to lip; but this is the 


St S ( cism upon her which | 

{ t { { 
I e since found suspicion blossoming 
elief tha e vagueness of arith- 
mie Oa insumcient estimate 
\ S he) | we's Value, or at least to a 
ess our sense of the honor 
he to Andover by living among 
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\ ( is a heavily masculine place 
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Mrs. Stowe’s It should be remem- 
t ‘ ( ved ¢ since then, 
ind so far, that it isalmost as hard 
5 I erstal d tne perplexity 
n te gent eve inst cted 
ct side the ¢ me ota 
s it was then for such 
sta such a woma it a 
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t e we nerry girls d boys—Mrs 
Stowe was the mos selfish and loving 


STOWE. 


of mothers—and there were always dogs, 
big and littie, ¢ urly and stra oht; but in 
some form dog-life, with its gracious reac- 
tion ol the gventieness and kindness of 
family life, abounded in her 
was an open, hospitable house, human and 


house It 
hearty and happy, and I have always re- 
membered it affectionately. 

\n amusing instance of the spirit of the 
stone house comes back to me from some 
far-away day when I found myself school- 
mate to Mrs. Stowe’s youngest daughter. 
This little 
philanthropy was bidcen to writé a com- 


position, an order whi 


¢ 


descendatl of genius and of 





h she resolutely 


refused, for some time, to « bey But the 
power above her persisted, and one day 
the child brought in a slip of paper a few 
inches long, on which were inscribed these 
words only 


Slavery is the greatest curse of human 
Nature.’’ 
sie Une le 


in the stone house at Andover 


lom’s Cabin ’’ was not written 
But there 
the awful inscription of a great grief was 
flesh and blood of a 
sudden and violent 
death of a favorite son—which made of 


‘The Min 


outcry to mothers bereaved—occurred, if 


ister’s Wooing’’ an immortal 
I am not wrong, while Mrs. Stowe was 


amol Is I never pass the 


ig 
out thinking wha hose stone walls have 
known and kept of that chrism of personal 
| | passed 
in learning how to offer consolation to the 
suffering of the world. 

One of the prettiest pictures which I 
have of Mrs. Stowe is framed in the ever- 
Her home at Magnolia 


glades of | LOT ida 


offered a guest-room in which one could 
ass a night of sucl quiet as paradise 


might envy. lhe house, 


s s* 


built about a great live-oak 


of the tree grew into the room; the walls 


be ng cleverly adjusted to the contour of 
the bark Phrough the open windows the 
eaves drifted silently, falling about the 
oom, the floor, the bed, as they pleased. 


One slept like a hamadryad, and waked 


ke a bird in a bough 

Into this nest of green and peace, I had 
(I remember it with shame and contrition) 
the | ( ess of heart and bluntness of 
courtesy to intrude a pile of proof-sheets 
It Was My firs b f oft verses The VOl- 
me was press I was in misery of 
a) bt about the enture. In the State of 
Florida my hostess was the only accessible 
erson whose judgment could help me, 
and fate had thrown me on her sweet char- 
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VISITS WITH JAMES T. FIELDS. 9 


generously ornamenting the furnace-heated 
house with the glow and the gladness that 
belong only to the heart of unstinted flame. 
[ came home early and often (like the busy 
voter), and the soul of the true suburban, 
who cannot long look upon town as a place 
to “‘stay,’’ grewin me. I can remember 
but once when the deprivations of the 
country in mid-winter gave me a kind of 
distaste amounting almost to horror, and 
like most of our strong or unnatural aver- 
sions, that was pathological. I was on 
crutches, and Andover Hill was in ice. 


, 


Che world wore a mail of frozen fire that 
isted for many weeks. The snow-plough 
had abandoned the battle with the side- 
walks, which rolled underfoot with broken 
icles writhing 
Che dignified elms, whose attitudes were 


pon solid ice. 


not less stately in January than in June, 
bent like mutilated gods beneath their 
cruel loads. ‘heir broken boughs and 
mangled branches lay frozen into the crust 
all over the Hill—a pitiable ruin. Toth 


nd some of the finest trees in Andover 
have not recovered from the devastati 
of that winter It was weeks before the 


mercy of the thaw befell them and us. 
Sometimes, then, the ‘‘ shut-in,’’ glancing 
at the world of ice which she dared not 
watch, thought with a certain Arctic deso- 
lation of laughing s streets, of the sound of 
shovel and ice-pick on traversable pave 

ments, of bright interiors, and welcoming 
eves, and mettlesome conversation, and the 
little physical and large mental luxuries of 
the town, where winter is but a pleasant 
stage-scene in a warm theatre, shifting in 


its turn among the other diversions of 
Among the charming homes towards 
which my good fortune led me in those 


vears, were a few especially known in Bos- 


ton for their graceful power in attracti 


distinguished guests. Of the friends who 
resided over these centres of delightful 


' 
| 
entertainment, all but one are yet living; 
it is, therefore, scarcely permitted me—ex 
cepting in his case—to put my affectionate 
debt in words 


So much has been written of Mr. Fields, 


+ - tir 
oO 


and his interesti personality is still so 
well remembered, that perhaps I have little 
to add that is new to the appreciation in 

d. He was a man not 
always understood; sometimes a little 
envied, but widely Perhaps no 
man in our country and in our times has 
commanded more personal friendships with 


+ 


valuable natures. His position at the 


which he is yet hel 


beloved 


head of one of the leading publishing 


houses of the land brought him, of course, 


into frequent relation with selected people 
This great house, that has always aimed 
to publish literature, owes mt 
position and power to his personality. It 
seems to me—I knew him well—fully as 
remarkable a personality now, at this dis- 


cn oft ts 


tance of time, as I thought it when, as a 
frightened young author, I first accept 
Mrs. Fields’s hospitality and the friend- 
shi Pp ( »f both. 

As a publisher, his cc urtesy amour ted 
to beneficence. It used often to be said of 
him, that Mr. Fields could refuse a manu- 
script and send a rejected author away hap- 
pier than any other man could 
t is easy for such geniality to slide into 


by accepting 


disingenuousness. In his case I never 
knew it to do so. He had one of the 
kindest hearts I ever knew; and his good 
will to men was a fountain springing up 
to continual life. From the first day when 
the letter about ‘‘ The Gates Ajar’’ came 


C 
to Andover—that thoughtful, persona 


etter, not left to any secretary to write 
for him—telling a hopeless gu that ‘‘ the 
book was moving grandly,’’ I received 


nothing but good measure froma publisher 
and a friend whose memory will always 
stand apart to me as that of one of the 
valuable influences of my life. I am but 
one of many who would say 2s much, and 


more, than this. After his death the trib- 
utes which poured in would have ast 
shed those who only knew Mr. Fields as 


a man of the world, a gay converser, a 


delightful host, a connoisseur in ietters 
] | 


ind a distinguished publisher.“ He ren- 
dered mea great service.”’ ‘In the dark- 
est hour of my life he came, giving light 
and hope ‘“He was to me, as to so 


many others, the helpful friend when I 


most needed help Such men are the 
heralds of the Millennium 

‘His mind,’’ said Dr. Holmes, ‘* was as 
hospit able as his roof, which accepte 


famous writers and quiet friends alike, as 
if it had been their own. 


Whittier, who had known 6 Fields for 
forty years, wrote to me of him in these 
words: ‘‘ He loved mu h. pitied much, 
and never hated. He was Chri ike in 


\ 1 kindne nd in doing goo 
S mpathy and Kindness, and 1n doing good 
My turn will soon come. God grant I 
may meet it with half his cheerfulness and 
patience.’’ : 

It was written of hi 
ety will pass on‘ Mr. Fields’s stories’ for 


n long ago 


rY no 


vears to come; but, when these are for- 


gotten, silent men and women will cherish 
their sacred share of Mr. Fields’s kind- 
L1iCSS xis 








10 INSTANCES OF MR. 

One of his favorite dinner-table stories 
was of the man who was “‘a firm friend to 
evi e who did not need a friend.’’ 
His laughing eye would ie in wait to 
see if one would tumble into his little 

ip, and 1tS merry espect for one’s self- 
protecting inteliect rf one perce ved the 
et vas as refreshing as after-dinner 
( ttee 

One of the prettiest stories I eve heard 
about Mr. Fields, I think, may have been 


already told in his memoirs; but I am 





sure I shall not be forbidden to recall it 
here 
On one of his lecture tours at the West, 
a sn town, an inexperienced young 
son had engaged him without suitable 
advert or arrangements. It was 
i bitte and the audience was so 
scanty : poor young man who, pre- 
sumably, had not a dollar wherewith to 
meet his liabilities, was overcome with 
anguisl Mr. Fields, used to the best 
liences in America, exhibited no dis- 


comfort, but quietly took the young man- 
ager apart, released him from all pecuniary 
obligation to the lecturer, and inquired the 


extent of his indebtedness for all other 
uietly met out of 


and that young 


expenses ] nese | 
¢ 


were ¢ 
e lecturer's ow! 


pocke 
man went away adoring 

| remember one instance which, un- 
doubtedly, was but one of many like it, 
knowledge of his 
where Mr. Fields’s observant eye 


brought to the 


discovered a well-known author under 
one of the lapses of. fortune so common in 
( struggling calling—sick, neglected, 
and poor past the edge of want. The 
blisher hunted up the poor fellow, made 

a call of courtesy, talked a little in his 
cheerf way, and left. But that after- 
came to the sufferer the pro¢ eeds of 


s visitor’s last lecture. 

I have just cashed the check,’’ wrote 
ppy-natured Samaritan, ‘‘and am 
convinced the bills are counterfeit. I 
have no kind of use for them. Do get 

ff n n ‘“* 
Mr. Fields was a man of marked chiv- 
y of nature, and at a time when it was 
not fashionable to help the movements for 
elevation of women, his sympathy was 
fearless, and faithful. In a few 
knew that this 


e possession of cer- 


fact deprived him of the | 
} ild 


honors which would 


= 
inces we knew and he 


tain publi otherwise 
have been offered him 

He advocated the political advancement 
of our sex, co-education, and _ kindred 


movements, without any of that apologetic 


FIELDS’S GENEROSITY. 


murmur so common among the half-hearted 
orthetimid. His fastidious and cultivated 
literary taste was sensitive to the position 
of women in letters. He was incapable of 
that literary snobbishness which under- 
values a woman’s work because it is a 
woman's. A certain publishing enterprise 
which threatened to treat of eminent men 
came to his notice. He quickly said: 
‘‘The time has gone by for that. Men 
and women! Men and women!’ 

‘When the war is over,’’ he 
Mrs. Livermore, when she appealed to him 
for some help (which he generously gave) 
in behalf of the Sanitary Commission, 
‘““you must give us a book of your experi- 
ence, and show us the heavenly side of 


said to 


the war.’’ 

I remember one day, after his mortal ill- 
ness was upon him, that I chanced to be 
passing through the hall as he was prepar- 
ing to go out. He was too weak to put on 
his own overcoat, and he was obliged to 
ask a servant to do it for him. I was 
struck with the manner in which he did 
this. ‘‘ Lisa,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘I am 
afraid | must trouble you.”’ Any thought- 
ful gentleman might have sazd as much; 
but how many would have 
vant an order in such a tone as his? It is 
not possible to reproduce the delicacy and 
chivalry of it; as if, 
woman, he would have spared her that 


given a ser- 


because she was a 


trifling personal service. 

I thought of this when I heard recently 
the testimony of a refined young woman 
who, to aid herself in her education, had 
taken service in a New York family, deter- 
the experiment of “lady 
the employer talks so 


mined to try 
help,’’ of which 
much, and concerning which the employee 
is often so mysteriously silent. 

‘*T left the situation,’’ she said. 
gentlemen of the family came in 
handed me their dripping umbrellas on a 
wet day, without a glance or a word; not 
as if I were a human being—yust as if I 
had been an umbrella stand. I could not 
bear it 

Bryant said of Mr. Fields that no one 
could impress upon the people of this 
country so well as he the value and im- 
portance of the study of English litera- 
ture. This I believe to have been no 
exaggerated view of the usefulness and 
quality of his lectures and writings. 


‘* The 
and 


Per- 
sonal acquaintance with him was an intel- 
lectual privilege of which it is impossible 
to speak otherwise than gratefully. 

My individual debt to Mr. Fields, in 
respect to my own work, is one which I 


a 
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MR. FIELDS AS A 


cannot and would not omit to acknowl- 
edge He often helped me about my 


I! oO 


titles: and one of the best ever giv t 
ny book of mine—‘‘ Men, Women, and 
Ghosts ’’—was of his creatio1 In his 
fine literary judgment I had great confi- 
dence, and would have accepted almost 
any criticism from him trustful But 
perhaps his quick intuition perceived that 
[I should be too easily disheartened, for 
I remember almost exclusively the pleas- 
ant, the hopeful, the appreciative word 
with which he stimulated my courage 


an occasion when I had ventured 
) an entirely new avenue of effort, and 


vas in that chaos succeeding work and 


which one may call 


receding publication, 
tne a ithor’s abyss—so hopeless was I o 
e success of my undertaking. How did 
For I had not said this to any 
erson; but before the article came « 


he know ? 


I 
vhile 1t was yet in press, swiftly came the 
ttle note: ‘‘A better paper never a] 


eared in this or any other magazine.”’ 
I held up my head and breathed agai 
ntil that dreaded and dreadful number 
of ** The Atlantic ’’ had gone by. 
\ clever man once introduced a gentle- 
in to me in these words: ‘* Let me pre- 
sent to you one of your natural foes—he 


a publisher 


Such kindness and thoughtfulness as 
that of Mr. Fields endeared the publisher 
to his authors, and made of them his 

itural friends. His sense of delica 
literary, as in all other matters, was of a 
high and fine quality. 

I remember once dining at his table tl 


1 public singer who, though a woman of 


roachable character and position, had 


L( juired a little something slipshod in 


her way of talking—of the sort that is 
common among people of the stage. She 
sed a certain expression, perfectly simple 
nd suitable to her view, but one whi 
ve were not accustomed to hear at that 
table The face of the host, a moment 


C 
shining with geniality and fun, 
froze instantly. 
which that unfortunate word was received, 
was the only rebuke possible under the 
circumstances; but it was enough. Phe 
guest understood, I think, 


Y 


The perfect silence in 


though she 


LITERARY ADVISER. 11 


looked as much astonished as embar- 
rassed. 

Before ‘‘ The Story of Avis’’ went to 
press, I read the manuscript to Mr. and 
Mrs. Fields; it was the only time, I believe, 
that | imposed such a burden on these good 
friends. When I came to the chapter where 
Ostrander sits late at the piano, with Bar- 
bara, while his sick wife sleeps up-stairs, 
Mr. Fields interrupted me with an expres- 


Ut 


sion of recoil. ‘*‘ Oh, no!’’ hecried. ‘‘ No, 
no! Not that! Don’t introduce anything 
of that kind! Keep the story above 


that !’’ 

He was ippeased when | read on, and 
he learned that the worst of the situation 
consisted in the fact that Ostrander did 
take Barbara’s hand. But I think his 
heart went back grudgingly to the tale 
which he had feared was about to descend 
into a moral quagmire, and that it took 
him some time to recover his trust in it. 
In the end I hope he did. 

His was a rich life, and his a rare home 
There has been no other in America 
uite like it. Those of us who received 
s hospitality, re¢ its inspiration among 
ie treasures of our lives We think of 
1e peaceful library, into which the sun- 
set over the Charles looked delicately, 
of thought were 


while the ‘* best things 
given and taken by the finest and s 


est minds of the day in a kind of an elec- 


rong- 
tric interplay which makes by contrast a 
‘conversation,’’ as 

We recall the quiet 
guest-chamber, apart from the noise of the 
street, and lifted far above the river; that 
room opulent and subtle with the astral 


pale affair of the word 
we are apt to use it 


shapes of past occupants—Longfellow, 
Whittier, Dickens, Thackeray, Mrs 
Stowe, Kingsley, and the rest of their high 
order; and always resounding softly, to the 
in with the de} arted tread of Haw 
thorne, who used to pace the floor on 
sleepless nights We remember the sep- 


ine ear, 


aration from small motives and paltriness, 


and from superficial adjustments, which 
that scholarly and gentle atmosphere com- 
manded We remember the master of 
that abode of thought and graciousness, 
as ‘‘ dead, he lay among his books;’’ and 
wish that we had it in our power to portray 
him as he was. 








THE LITTLE 


STEPHI 


HE fog made the 
clothes of the 
column of men 
in the roadway 

lumi- 

nous quality. It 
imparted to the 
heavy infantry 
overcoats a new 

a kind of 

blue which was 


seem of a 


yT 
color, 





<= = so pale that a 

— < regiment might have 

4=S~ been merely a long, 

low shadow in the 

mist. However, a 

muttering, one part grumble, three parts 


above the thick 


undertoned roar, 


joke, hovered in the air 
ranks, and blended in an 
which was the voice of the column. 
| 





Che town on the southern shore of the 
little river locmed spectrally, a faint etch- 
ing upon the gray cloud-masses which were 
shifting with oily languor. A long row of 
guns upon the northern bank had been piti- 
less in their hatred, but a little battered bel 
fry could be dimly seen still pointing with 
invincible resolution toward the heavens 


Che enclouded air vibrated with noises 
made by hidden 


nfantry tramplings, the heavy rumbling of 


colossal things The 
the artillery, made the earth speak of gigan- 
tic preparation. n distant heights 
thundered from time to time with sudden, 


unable to endure in 


Guns « 


nervous roar, as if 


silence a knowledge of hostile trocns mass- 
ing, other guns going to position. hese 
sounds, near and remote, defined an im- 
mense battle-ground, described the tre- 


mendous width of the stage of the pro- 
Che voice of the guns, 


slightly casual, unexcited in their chal- 
lenges and warnings, could not destroy 

le unutterable eloquence of the word in 
the air, a meaning 


of impending struggle 
which made the breath halt at the lips. 

rhe column the roadway was ankle- 
[he men swore piously at the 
compelling 


rain, which drizzled upon them, 
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hem to stand always very erect in fear of 

the drops that would sweep in under their 
coat-collars. The fog was as cold as wet 
clothes. ‘The men stuffed their hands deep 
in their pockets, and huddled their muskets 
in theirarms. ‘li. machinery of orders 
had rooted these soldiers deeply into the 
mud precisely as almighty nature roots 
mullein stalks. 

They listened and speculated when a 
tumult of fighting came from the dim 
town across the river. When the noise 
lulled for a time, they resumed their de- 
scriptions of the mud and graphically ex- 
aggerated the number of hours they had 
been kept waiting. The general com- 
manding their division rode along the 
ranks, and they cheered admiringly, affec- 
tionately, crying out to him gleeful pro- 
phecies of the coming battle. Each man 
scanned him with a peculiarly keen per- 
sonal interest, and afterwards spoke of him 
with unquestioning devotion and confi- 
dence, narrating anecdotes which were 
mainly untrue. 

When the jokers lifted the shrill voices 
which invariably belonged to them, fling- 
ing witticisms at their comrades, a loud 
laugh would sweep from rank to rank, 
and soldiers who had not heard would lean 
forward and demand repetition. When 
were borne past them some wounded men 
with gray and blood-smeared faces, and 
eyes that rolled in that helpless beseeching 
for assistance from the sky which comes 
with supreme pain, the soldiers in the mud 
watched intently, and from time to time 
asked of the bearers an account of the 
affair. Frequently they bragged of their 
corps, their division, their brigade, their 
regiment. Anon, they referred to the 
mud and the cold drizzle. Upon this 
threshold of a wild scene of death they, in 
short, defied the proportion of events with 
that splendor of heedlessness which be- 
longs only to veterans. 

‘* Like a lot of wooden soldiers,”’ 
Billie Dempster, moving his feet in the 
thick mass, and casting a vindicative glance 
indefinitely; ‘‘ standing in the mud for a 
hundred years.’ 


swore 
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‘ murmured his brother 
Dan. The manner of words implied 
that this fraternal voice near him was an 

} 


pore. 


nis 


ndescribable 
‘Why should I shut up?’’ demanded 
Billie 


‘“ Because you’re a fool,’’ cried Dan 


taking no time to debate it; ‘‘ the biggest 
fool in the regiment.’’ 

There was but one man between them, 
and he was habituated. These insults 


from brother to brother had swept across 
his chest, flown past his face, many times 
during two long campaigns. Upon this 
asion he simply grinned first 
1en at the other. 
lhe way of these brothers was not an 
known toy T 


at one, 


ic inregimental gossip. They had 
imultaneously, with each sneer- 
g loudly at the other for doingit. They 
heir little and went forward 

exchanging protestations of 
ndying suspicion. In the camp life they 





town, 





vith the flag, 


so openly despised each ot 
entertaining quarrels were 
companions often contrived situations cal- 
culated to bring forth 
fraternal dislike. 

Both were large-limbed, strong young 
and often fought with 
was near to interfere with 





display of this 


men, friends in 
camp unless one 
| This latter hay pened rather 


the other. p 





frequently, because Dan, preposterously 
lit for any manner of combat, had a 
great horror of seeing Billie in a fight; 

lie, almost odiously ready himself 
refused to see Dan stripped to his 

ind with his fists aloft This sat 
queerly upon them, and made them the 


»ybiects of plots 


When Dan would jump throu 


soldiers and drag forth his raving 





of eager 





ier by the arm, a thing often pre- 
dicted would almost come to pass. When 
Billie performed the same office for Dan, 
the prediction would again miss fulf 
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ment by a ich But indeed they never 
fought together, although they were per- 
petually upon the verge 

They expressed longing for such con- 
flict. As a matter of truth, they had at 


one time made full arrangement for it, but 
even with the encouragement and interest 
of half of the regiment they somehow 
failed to achieve collision 

If Dan became a victim of police duty, 
no jeering was so destructive to the feel- 
ings as Billie’s comment. If Billie gota 
call to appear at the headquarters, none 
would so genially prophesy his complete 
undoing as Dan. Small misfortunes to 
one were, in truth, invariably greeted with 
hilarity by the other, who seemed to see in 
them great reénforcement of his opinion. 

\s soldiers, they expressed each for 
each a scorn intense and blasting. After 

certain battle, Billie was promoted to 
corporal. When Dan was told of it, h 
seemed smitten dumb with astonishmen 
and patriotic indignation. He stared in 
silence, while the dark blood rushed to 
Billie’s forehead, and he shifted his weight 
from foot to foot. Dan at last found his 
tongue, and said: ‘*‘ Well, I’m durned!’ 
If he had heard that an army mule had 
been appointed to the post of corps com- 
mander, his tone could not have had more 
derision in it. Afterward, he adopted a 


fervid insubordination, an almost religious 


e 
t 


reluctance to obey the new corporal’s 


orders, which came near to developing the 


desired strife 

It is here finally to be recorded also that 
Dan, most ferociously profane in speech, 
very rarely swore in the presence of his 
brother; and that Billie, whose oaths came 
from his lips with the 
pebbles, was seldom known to express 


grace of falling 
himself in this manner when near his 
brother Dan 

\t last the afternoon contained a sug- 
restion of evening Metallic cries rang 
ddenly from end to end of the column. 
rhey inspired at once a quick, business-like 
adjustment rhe long thing stirred in the 
mud The me had hushed, and were 
A moment later 
the shadowy mass of pale-blue figures was 
moving steadily toward the stream. There 
could be heard from the town a clash of 
swift fi 


PD TO 


; , 
iOOKINg across the river 


iting and cheering rhe noise of 
the shooting coming through the heavy air 
had its sharpness taken from it, and 
unded in thuds 

here was a halt upon the bank above 
the pontoons When the column went 
winding down the incline, and streamed out 


REGIMENT. 


upon the bridge, the fog had faded to a 
great degree, and in the clearer dusk the 
guns on a distant ridge were enabled to 
perceive the crossing. ‘The long whirling 
outcries of the shells came into the air 
above the men. An occasional solid shot 
struck the surface of the river, and dashed 
into view a sudden vertical jet. The dis- 
tance was subtly illuminated by the light- 
ning from the deep-booming guns. One 
by one the batteries on the northern shore 
aroused, the innumerable guns bellowed in 
angry oration at the distant ridge. The 
rolling thunder crashed and reverberated 
as a wild surf sounds on a still night, and 
to this music the column marched across 
the pontoons. 

The waters of the grim river curled 
away in a smile from the ends of the 
great boats, and slid swiftly beneath the 
planking. The dark, riddled walls of the 
town upreared before the troops, and from 
a region hidden by these hammered and 
tumbled houses came incessantly the yells 
and firings of a prolonged and close skir- 
mish, 

When Dan had called his brother a fool, 
his voice had been so decisive, so brightly 
assured, that many men had laughed, con 
sidering it to be great humor under the 
circumstances. The incident happened to 
rankle deep in Billie. It was not any strange 
thing that his brother had called him a 
fool. In fact, he often called him a foo 
with exactly the same amount of cheerfu 
and prompt conviction, and before large 
audiences, too. Billie wondered in his own 
mind why he took such profound offence in 
this case; but, at any rate, as he slid down 
the bank and on to the bridge with his 
regiment, he was searching his knowledge 
for something that would pierce Dan's 
blithesome spirit. But he could contrive 
nothing at this time, and his impotency 
made the glance which he was once able 
to give his brother still more malignant 

The guns far and near were roaring a 
fearful and grand introduction for this 
column which was marching upon the 
stage of death. Billie felt it, but only ina 
numb way. His heart was cased in that 
curious dissonant metal which covers a 
man’s emotions at such times. The ter- 
rible voices from the hills told him that in 
this wide conflict his life was an insignifi- 
cant fact, and that his death would be an 
insignificant fact. They portended the 
whirlwind to which he would be as neces- 
sary as a waved butterfly’s wing. The 
solemnity, the sadness of it came near 


enough to make him wonder why he was 
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neither solemn nor sad. When his mind 
vaguely adjusted events according to their 
importance to him, it appeared that the 
uppermost thing was the fact that upon 
the eve of battle, and before many com- 
rades, his brother had called him a fool. 

Dan was in a particularly happy mood. 
‘‘Hurray! Look at ’em shoot,’’ he said, 
when the long witches’ croon of the shells 
came into the air. It enraged Billie when 
he felt the little thorn in him, and saw at 
he same time that his brother had com- 
pletely forgotten. 

The column went from the bridge into 
more mud. At this southern end there 
was a chaos of hoarse directions and com- 
mands. Darkness was coming upon the 
earth, and regiments were being hurried 
up the slippery bank. As Billie floundered 
in the black mud, amid the swearing, 
sliding crowd, he suddenly resolved that, 
in the absence of other means of hurting 
Dan, would avoid looking at him, 
refrain from speaking to him, pay abso- 
lutely no heed to his existence; and this 
done skilfully would, he imagined, soon 


he 


reduce his brother to a poignant sensitive- 
ness. 
At the top of the bank the column 


again halted, and rearranged itself, 
man after a climb rearranges his clothing. 
Presently the great steel-backed brigade, 
an infinitely graceful thing in the rhythm 
and ease of veteran movement, 
little narrow, slanting street 
Evening had come so swiftly that the 
ighting on the borders of the 
was indicated by thin flashes of 
Some buildin 
upon the 
of delicate pink. 


its swung 


upa 
f] remote 
town 
was on fire, and its 
ouds 


flame g 
cl 


reflection was an oval 


II. 


Att demeanor of rural serenity had 
been wrenched violently from the little 
town by the guns and by the waves of men 
which had surged through it. The hand 
of war laid upon this village had in an 
instant changed it to a thing of remnants. 
It resembled the place of a monstrous 
shaking of the earth itself. The 
dows, now mere unsightly holes, made the 


Wwin- 


tumbled and blackened dwellings seem 
skeletons. Doors lay splintered to frag- 


ments. Chimneys had flung their bricks 
everywhere The artillery fire had not 
neglected the rows of gentle 
which had lined the streets. 

heavy trunks cluttered the mud in 


shade-trees 
Branches and 
drift- 


*+ 
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wood tangles, while a few shattered forms 
hac contrived to remain. dejectedly, 
mournfully upright. They expressed ar 
innocence, a 


helplessness, which perforce 
created a pity for their happening into this 
cauldron of battle Furthermore, there 
was under foot a vast collection of odd 


things reminiscent of the charge, the fight, 


the retreat. ‘There were boxes and bar- 
rels filled with earth, behind which rifle- 
men had lain snugly, and in these little 
trenches were the dead in blue with the 
dead in gray, the poses eloquent of the 


town until 
the history of the whole conflict was written 
plainly in the streets. 

And yet the spirit of this little city, its 


struggles for possession of the 


quaint individuality, poised in the air 
above the ruins, defying the guns, the 


sweeping volleys; holding in contempt 
those avaricious blazes which had att 
many dwellings. The hard 

walks proclaimed the games that had 


e 
played there duri 


icked 


eartnen side- 


ng long lazy days, 
the careful shadows of the trees. ‘* Gen- 
eral Merchandise,’’ in faint letters upon a 


to be read with a slanted 


long board, had 


glance, for the board dangled by one end; 
but the porch of the old store was a pal- 


pable legend of wide-hatted men, smoking 


This subtle essence, this soul of the life 
that had been, brushed like invisible 
wings the thoughts of the men in the swift 


columns that came up from the rive 
In the darkness a lo 


d and endless hum- 
ming arose from the great blue crowds 
bivouacked in the streets. From time t 
time a sharp spatter of firing from far 
picket lines entered this bass chorus Phe 
smell from the smouldering ruins floated 
on the cold night breeze. 

Dan, seated ruefully upon the doorstep 
of a shot-pierced house, was proclaiming 


the campaign badly managed. Orders had 


been issued forbidding camp-fires 


Suddenly he ceased his oration, and 
scanning the group of his comrades, said 
‘*Where’s Billie? Do you know? 


‘*Gone on picket.’’ 


‘*Get out! Has he?’’ said Dan. ‘‘ No 
business to go on picket. Why don't 
some of them other corporals take thet 


turn ? 
A bearded private was smoking his pipe 
yf confiscated tobacco, seated comfortably 


trunk 


house 


which he 


He 


horse-hair had 


upon a 
dragged from the 
‘* Was his turn.”’ 

‘No such thing,’’ cried Dan. He and 
the man on the horse-hair trunk held dis 
cussion, in which Dan stoutly maintained 


observed 
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that if his brother had been sent on picket army was a headless monster, they would 

vas an injustice. He ceased his argu- merely have nodded with the veteran's 

nt when another soldier, upon whose singular cynicism. It was none of their 

s could faintly be seen the two stripes business as soldiers. ‘Their duty was to 

1 corporal, entered the circle. grab sleep and food when occasion per- 

Humph,’’ said Dan, ‘‘where you mitted, and cheerfully fight wherever their 

been ?”’ feet were planted, until more orders came. 
(he corporal made no answer. Pres- This was a task sufficiently absorbing. 

ently Dan said: ‘‘ Billie, where you They spoke of other corps, and this talk 

een ?”’ being confidential, their voices dropped to 

His brother did t seem to hear these tones of awe. ‘‘ The Ninth’’—* The 

in ries He glanced at the house which First ’’—‘‘ The Fifth’’—‘* The Sixth ’’— 

wered above them, and remarked casu- ‘‘ The Third ’’—the simple numerals rang 

y to the man on the horse-hair trunk: with eloquence, each having a meaning 

Funny, ain’t it? After the pelting this which was to float through many years as 


town got, you'd think there wouldn’t be no intangible arithmetical mist, but as 
aes pregnant with individuality as the names 

Oh,’’ said Dan, glowering at his broth- of cities. 

Of their own corps they spoke with a 

you ?”’ deep veneration, an idolatry, a supreme 

he absence of camp-fires allowed the confidence which apparently would 


~ 
o 
To 
J 


¢ 
oO 


evening to make apparent its quality of blanch to see it matched against every- 

faint silver light in which the blue clothes thing. 

of the throng became black, and the faces It was as if their respect for other corps 
hite expanses, void of expres- was due partly to a wonder that organiza- 

was considerable excitement tions not blessed with their own famous 


distance from the group around the numeral could take such an interest in war. 
rstep \ soldier had chanced upon a They could prove that their division was 
p-SKirt, and arrayed in it he was per- the best in the corps, and that their br 
f g a dance amid the applause of his gade was the best in the division. And 
ons. Billie and a greater part of their regiment—it was plain that no for- 
e men immediately poured over there, tune of life was equal to the chance which 
to witness the exhibition caused a man to be born, so to speak, into 
What's the matter with Billie?’’ de- this command, the proud keystone of the 
led Dan of the man upon the horse- defending arch. 
hair trunk At times Dan covered with insults the 
How do I know ?’’ rejoined the other character of a vague, unnamed general to 
mild resentment. He arose and walked whose petulance and busy-body spirit he 
way When he returned he said briefly, ascribed the order which made hot coffee 
a weather-wise tone, that it would rain impossible. 
luring the night Dan said that victory was certain in the 
Dan took a seat upon one end of the coming battle. The other man seemed 
se-hair trunk. He was facing the rather dubious. He remarked upon the 


r 
crowd around the dancer, which in its hilar- fortified line of hills, which had impressed 


ty swung this way and that way. Attimes him even from the other side of the river. 
ie imagined that he could recognize his ‘‘* Shucks,’’ said Dan. ‘‘ Why, we—’’ He 
brother’s face. pictured a splendid overflowing of these 
He and the man on the other end of the hills by the sea of men in blue. During 
thoughtfully talked of the army’s the period of this conversation Dan's 
sition. To their minds, infantry and glance searched the merry throng about 
illery were in a most precarious jumble the dancer. Above the babble of voices 
the streets of the town; but they did in the street a far-away thunder could 


‘ 


grow nervous over it, for they were sometimes be heard—evidently from the 


to having the army appear in a pre- very edge of the horizon—the boom-boom 
s jumble to their minds. They had of restless guns 

ied to accept such puzzling situations 
consequence of their position in the II] 

ks, and were now usually in possession 


it perfectly immovable faith ULTIMATELY the night deepened to the 
somebody understood the jumble. tone of black velvet. The outlines of the 
Even if they had been convinced that the fireless camp were like the faint drawings 


simpie b 
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E LINE, BLID NGING I 

Ww H h 
upon ancient tapestry. The glint of a 
rifle, the shine of a button might have 
been of threads of silver and gold sewn 
upon the fabric of the night. There was 
little presented to the vision, but to a sense 
more subtle there was discernible in the 
atmosphere something like a pulse; a 
mystic beating which would have told a 
stranger of the presence of a giant thing 


( 
( 

€ 
L 
K 


n 


the slumbering mass of regiments and 
atteries 

With 
Id k 
hange for the cold earth of 
ven if a shell had exploded in it ane 
iocked it so out of shape that when a 
curled in his blanket his last wak- 


r 
I 


of a dry 
rood ex- 


res forbidden, the floo 
en was thought to bea 
December, 
j 


i 


i 


fi 
*h Q 


t¢ 


t 


lan lay 
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ing thought was likely to be of the wall 


that bellied out above him as if strongly 
anxious to topple upon the score of sol- 
diers. 


Billie looked at the bricks ever about to 
descend in a shower upon his face, listened 
to the industrious pickets plying thei 
rifles on the border of the town, imagined 
some measure of the din of the coming 
battle, thought of Dan and Dan's chagrin, 
and, rolling over in his blanket, went to 


sleep with satisfaction. 

At an unknown hour he was aroused by 
the creaking of boards. Lifting himself 
upon his elbow, he saw a sergeant prow!- 
ing among the sleeping forms. The ser- 
geant carried candle in an brass 


a old 
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candlestick He would have resembled 
some old farmer on an unusual midnight 
tour if it were not for the significance of 


his gleaming buttons and striped sleeves 
Billie blinked stupidly at the light until 


i of - 
his mind returned from the journeys of 
slumber The sergeant stooped among 
the unconscious. soldiers, holding the 
candle close, and peering into each face. 

‘* Hello, Haines,’’ said Billie ‘** Re- 


lief ¢ 

‘‘Hello, Billie,’’ said the sergeant. 
‘Special duty.”’ 

‘* Dan got to go?”’ 
Hunter, McCormack, D. 
Dempster. Yes. Where is he?” 

‘* Over there by the winder,’’ said Billie, 
gesturing. ‘* What is it for, Haines ?’’ 

‘*You don’t think I know, do you? 
demanded thesergeant. Hebeganto pipe 
sharply but cheerily at men upon the floor. 
‘Come, Mac, get up here. Here's a spe- 
cial for you. Wake up, Jameson. Come 
along, Dannie, me boy.’”’ 

Each man at once took this call to duty 
as a personal affront. They pulled them- 
selves out of their blankets, rubbed their 


‘* Jameson, 


eyes, and swore at whoever was respon- 


sible ‘*Them’s orders,’’ cried the ser- 
geant. ‘‘Come! Get out of here.’’ An un- 
detailed head, with dishevelled hair, thrust 


out from a blanket, and a sleepy voice said: 
‘Shut up, Haines, and go home 

When the detail clanked out of the 
kitchen, all but one of the remaining men 
seemed to be again asleep Billie, leanir 
n his elbow, was gazing into darkness. 


m 
iii 


Oo 
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When the footsteps died to silence, he 
curled himself into his blanket 

At the first cool lavender lights of day- 
break he aroused again, and scanned his 
recumbent companions. Seeing a wakeful 
‘*Is Dan back yet ?’ 

[he man said: ‘* Hain’t seen ’im.’’ 

Billie put both hands behind his head, 
ind scowled into the air. ‘Can't see the 


one he asked 


ise of these cussed details in the night- 
time,’’ he muttered in his most unreason- 
‘* Darn nuisances. Why can’t 


abie tones 
length and 


they —' He grumbled at 
graphically 

When Dan entered with the squad, how- 
ever, Billie was convincingly asleep 


IV 


THE regiment trotted in double time 





along the street, and the colonel seemed 
to quarrel over the ht of way with many 
artillery officers Batteries were waiting 


a 


in the mud, and the men of them, exasper- 
ated by the bustle of this ambitious in- 
fantry, shook their fists from saddle and 
caisson, exchanging all manner of taunts 
and jests. The slanted guns continued to 
look reflectively at the ground. 

On the outskirts of the crumbled town 
a fringe of blue figures were firing into the 
fog. The regiment swung out into skir- 
mish lines, and the fringe of blue figures 
departed, turning their backs and going 
joyfully around the flank. 

The bullets began alow moan off toward 
a ridge which loomed faintly in the heavy 
mist. When the swift crescendo had 
reached its climax, the missiles zipped just 
overhead, as if piercing an invisible cur- 
tain. A battery on the hill was crashing 
with such tumult that it was as if the guns 
had quarrelled and had fallen pell-mell 
and snarling upon each other. The shells 
howled on their journey toward the town. 
From short-range distance there came a 
spatter of musketry, sweeping along an in- 
visible line and making faint sheets of 
orange light. 

Some in the new skirmish lines were be- 
ginning to fire at various shadows discerned 
in the vapor, forms of men suddenly re 
vealed by some humor of the laggard 
masses of clouds. The crackle of mus- 
ketry began to dominate the purring of 
the hostile bullets. Dan, in the front 
rank, held his rifle poised, and looked into 
the fog keenly, coldly, with the air of a 
sportsman. His nerves were so steady 
that it was as if they had been drawn from 
his body, leaving him merely a muscular 
machine; but his numb heart was some- 
how beating to the pealing march of the 
fight. 

The waving skirn 
ward and forward, ran this way and that 
way. Men got lost in the fog, and men 
were found again. 


ish line went back- 


Once they got too close 
to the formidable ridge, and the thing 
burst out as if repulsing a general attack 
| g g 

Once another blue regiment was appre- 
hended on the very edge of firing into 
them. Once a friendly battery began an 
elaborate and scientific process of exter- 
mination. Always as busy as brokers, the 
men slid here and there over the plain, 
fighting their foes, escaping from their 
friends, leaving a history of many move- 
ments in the wet yellow turf, cursing the 
atmosphere, blazing away every time they 
could identify the enemy. 

In one mystic changing of the fog, as if 
the fingers of spirits were drawing aside 
these draperies, a small group of the gray 
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skirmishers, silent, statuesque, were sud- 
denly disclosed to Dan and those about 
him. So vivid and near were they that 
there was something uncanny in the rev- 
elation. 
There mi; 


9 been a second O! 
mutual stari 


ht have 

ig. Then each rifle in each 
group was at the shoulder. As Dan’s 
glance flashed along the barrel of his 
weapon, the figure of a man 
loomed as if the musket had been a tele- 
The short black beard, the slouch 
hat, the pose of the man as he sighted to 
shoot, made a quick picture in Dan’s 
mind. The same moment, it would seem, 
he pulled his own trigger, and the man, 
smitten, lurched forward, while his ex- 
ploding rifle made a _ slanting 

streak in the air, and the slouch hat fell 
before the body. Che billows of the fog, 


by singular impulses, rolled be- 


suddenly 


scope. 


crimson 


governed 
tween. 

‘You got that feller sure enough,’’ 
said a comrade to Dan. Dan looked at 
him absent-mindedly 


V. 

WHEN the next morning calmly dis- 
played another fog, the men of the regi- 
ment exchanged eloquent comments; but 
the y did not abuse it at length, because the 
streets of the town now contained enough 
galloping aides to make three troops of 
cavalry, and they knew that they had come 
to the verge of the great fight. 

Dan conversed with the man who had 
once possessed a horse-hair trunk; but they 
did not mention the line of hills which 
had furnished them in more careless mo- 
ments with an agreeable topic. They 
avoided it now as condemned men do the 
subject of death, and yet the thought of it 
stayed in their eyes as they looked at each 
other and talked gravely of other things. 

The expectant regiment heaved a long 

igh of relief when the sharp call, ‘* Fall 

in!’’ repeated indefinitely, arose in the 
It was inevitable that a bloody 
battle was to be fought, and they wanted 
to get it off their minds. They were, 
however, doomed again to spend a long 
period planted firmly in the mud. They 
craned their necks, and wondered where 
some of the other regiments were going. 

\t last the mists rolled carelessly away. 
Nature made at this time all provisions to 
enable foes to see each other, and immedi- 


resounded from 


Si¢ 


ately the roar of 


' guns 
every hill 


a 


rhe endless cracking of the 


j 
skirmishers swelled to rolling crashes of 
musketry. 
like noises at the houses. Dan 


Shells screamed with panther- 
looked. at 
the man of the horse-hair trunk, and the 
man said: ‘*‘ Well, here she comes! ’’ 
The tenor voices of younger officers 
and the deep and hoarse voir es of the older 
These cries 


ones rang in the streets. 


pricked like spurs. The masses of men 
id 


1 
} 


vibrated from the suddenness with which 
they were plunged into the situation of 
troops about to fight That the orders 
were long-expected did not concern the 
emotion. 

Simultaneous movement was imparted 
to all these thick bodies of men and horses 
that lay in the town. 
ment swung rapidly 
faced the sinister ridge 

This exodus was theatrical. 


Regiment after regi- 


into the streets that 


sober-hued village had been like the cloak 
which disguises the king of drama. It was 
now put aside, and an army, splendid thing 
of steel and blue, stood forth in the sun- 
light. 


Even the soldiers in the heavy columns 
drew deep breaths at the sight 
jestic than they had dreamed rhe 
heights of the enemy’s 


more ma- 


1 
positior were 


crowded with men who resembled people 
come to witness e. 7 
But as the column moved steadily to their 
Ositions, the guns, matter-of-fact warriors, 
loubled their number, and shells burst 
with red thrilling tumult on the crowded 
plain. One came into the ranks of the 
regiment, and after the smoke and the 


wrath of it had faded, leaving motionless 


some mighty pagean 


I 
i 
( 


figures, every one stormed according to the 
limits of his vocabulary, for veterans detest 
being killed when they are not busy 

The regiment sometimes looked side- 
ways at its brigade companions composed 
of men who had never been in battle; but 
no frozen blood could withstand the heat 
of the splendor of this army before the 
eyes on the plain, these lines so long that 
the flanks were little streaks, this mass of 


men of oneintention. The recruits carried 


themselves heedlessly. \t the rear was 
an idle battery, and three artillerymen in 
a foolish row on a caisson nudged each 
other and grinned at the recruits. ‘‘ You'll 
catch it pretty soon,’’ they called out 
They were impersonally gleeful, as if they 
themselves were not also likely to catch it 
pretty soon. But with this picture of an 
army in their hearts, the new men perhaps 
felt the devotion which the drops may feel 
for the wave; they were of its power and 
glory; nt I 


they smiled jauntily at the foolish 








row of ¢g ers, and d them to go to 
cs 
é ! tted across some ttle 
dges, and spread quickly into es of 
( Before them was a bit of plain, 
a the plain was the ridge 
| e was time left for considerations 
ne vere Staring att plain, m rNcily 
¢ o t we a tee to be out 
e, wh gade in advance yelled 
large rhe was all gray smoke 
] erce elat the terrors of war, 
gy in’s heart and making it burn 
‘ . 1 are tha é ) ymes capable 
dying, flashe l the faces of the men 
é vlore¢ g | ide them re 
le leashed a s, eager, ferocious, 
9 I y 1¢ le Was reaily 
s firs eal eT e tne \ ld, noarse Ciy 
J T t t ~ 
| ore f se ( irters wh h Ss 
é t f bayonet charge came 
t the n ds of the m«e and deve 
t was 1adness Che field 
s fade grass Of a southern WwW tel 
ed miles vidt s fury 
Hig slow-moving masses of smoke, 
with an od yf bu g cotton, engulfed 
e e until the men might have been 
swimmers. Before them the ridge, the shore 
this gray sea, was outlined, crossed, 
e-crossed by sheets of flame Che 
\ I e battle rose tf the noise ol! 
1umerabie wind demons. 
Che e, galloping, scrambling, plung- 
py ke a herd of wounded horses, went 


over a field that was sown with corpses, 


ec as er Charges. 

Directly in front of the black-faced, 
whooping Dan, carousing in this onward 
sweep Ke a ew kind of fiend, a wounded 
man appeared, raising his shattered body, 

| staring at thisrush of men down upon 

It seemed to occur to him that he 
vas t be trampled; he made a desperate, 
tt s effort to escape; then finally hud- 
dled in a waiting heap Dan and the 
soldier nea m widened the interval be 
e¢ them without looking down, with- 
appearing to heed the wounded man 
his little clump of blue seemed to reel 
past them as bowlders reel past a train. 

Bursting through a smoke-wave, the 

pering, unformed bunches came upon 
wreck of the brigade that had pre- 
e em, a floundering mass stopped 
from the hill by the swirling volleys 

It was as if a nec ymancer had suddenly 
shown them a picture of the fate which 

vaited them: but the line with a muscu- 


THE LITTLE 


REGIMENT: 


lar spasm hurled itself over this wreckage 
and onward, until men were stumbling 
amid the relics of other assaults, the point 
where the fire from the ridge consumed. 

The men, panting, perspiring, with 
crazed faces, tried to push against it; but it 
was as if they had come to a wall. The 
wave halted, shuddered in an agony from 
the quick struggle of its two desires, then 
toppled, and broke into a fragmentary 
thing which has no name. 

Veterans could now at last be dist 
guished from recruits. The new regiments 


In- 


were instantly gone, lost, scattered, as if 
they never had been. But the sweeping 
failure of the charge, the battle, could not 
make the veterans forget their business. 
With a last throe, the band of maniacs 
drew itself up and blazed a volley at the 
hill, insignificant to those iron intrench- 
ments, but nevertheless expressing that 
singular final despair wl 


to coolly defy the walls of a city of death. 


1ich enables men 


After this episode the men renamed their 
command. ‘They called it the Little Regi- 
ment. 


VI 


‘‘IT seen Dan shoot a feller yesterday. 
Yes, sir. I’m sure it was him that done it. 
And maybe he thinks about that feller 
now, and wonders if 4e tumbled down just 
about the same way. ‘Them things come 
up in a man’s mind.”’ 

Bivouac fires upon the sidewalks, in the 
streets, in the yards, threw high their wav- 
ering reflections, which examined, like slim, 
red fingers, the dingy, scarred walls and the 
piles of tumbled brick. The droning of 
voices again arose from great blue crowds. 

The odor of frying bacon, the fragrance 
from countless little coffee-pails floated 
among the ruins. The rifles, stacked in 
the shadows, emitted flashes of steely light. 
Wherever a flag lay horizontally from one 
stack to another was the bed of an eagle 
which had led men into the mystic smoke. 

The men about a particular fire were 
engaged in holding in check their jovial 
spirits They moved whispering around 
the blaze, although they looked at it with 
a certain fine contentment, like laborers 
after a day’s hard work. 

[here was one who sat apart. They 
did not address him save in tones suddenly 


changed. They did not regard him 
directly, but always in little sidelong 
glances. 


At last a soldier from a distant fire came 





Oe eve 
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into this circle of light. He studied for a the blazes of the bi 
time the man who sat apart. Then hehesi- a black expanse upon which, from time 
tatingly stepped closer, and said: ‘‘Got time, dots of light, lanterns, floated slowly 
Dan ?’’ here and there hese fields were long 


vouac. The plain was 


ete Dan steeped in grim mystery. 


said il). 


: The new-comer shifted his feet. He Suddenly, upon one dark spot, there 
looked at the fire, at the sky, at the other was a resurrection. A strange thing had 
: men, at Dan. His face expressed a curi- been groaning there, prostrate Chen it 
; ous despair; his tongue was plainly in suddenly dragged itself to a sitting pos- 
rebellion. Finally, however, he contrived ture, and became a mai 
: to say: ‘‘ Well, there’s some chance yet, The man stared stupidly for a moment 
; Dan. Lots of the wounded are still lying at the lights on the hill, then turned a 
out there, you know. There’s some chance contemplé ted the faint coloring over the 
yet.”’ town For some moments he remained 
‘* Yes,’’ said Dan. thus, staring with dull eyes, his face 
he soldier shifted his feet again, and emotional, woode1 
looked miserably into the air After an- Finally he looked around him at 
other struggle he said: ‘‘ Well, there’s corpses dimly to be seen. No chang 
some chance yet, Dan.’’ He moved flashed into his face Ipon viewing these 
hastily away. men. They seemed to suggest merely 
One of the men of the squad, perhaps his information concerning himself was 
encouraged by this example, now ap- not too complete. He ran his fingers over 
proached the still figure. ‘* No news yet, his arms and chest, bearing always the 
hey ?”’ he said, after coughing behind his of an idiot upon a bench at an alms St 
hand. ( 
** No,”’ said Dan. Finding no wound in his arms 1 S 
‘*Well,’’ said the man, ‘‘I’ve been chest, he raised his hand to his head, a 
thinking of how he was fretting about you the fingers came away with some dai 
the night you went on special duty. Y« liquid upon them. Holding these fingers 
recollect ? Well, sir, I was surprised He close to his eyes, he scanned then the 
couldn't say eno igh about it I swan, I same stupid fash yn, while n s body gentiy 
" don’t believe he slep’ a wink after yj swayed 
eft, but just lay awake cussing specia he soldier rolled his eyes again toward 
duty and worrying [ was surprise¢ the towr When he arose, his clo 9 
But there he lay Cussing He ~ pe eled from the f1 en ground like we 
Dan made a curious sound, as if a stone paper. Hearing the sound of it, he seeme 
had wedged in his throat He said: to see reason for deliberation He pause 
‘Shut up, will you ?”’ and looked at the gt d, the S 
Afterward the men would not allow this trousers, then at the ground 
moody contemplation of the fire to be Finally he went slowly f toward 
interrupted faint reflection, holding his hands 
‘Oh, let him alone, can’t you ? outward before him, and alking in t 
‘* Come away from there, Casey !' manner of a blind man 
‘Say, can't you leave him bi 
They moved with reverence ab the 
immovable figure, with its countenance of 
mask-like invulnerability. VIII 
THE immovable Dan again sat unad 
dressed in the midst of comrades, who « 


usua morn g tog seemeé 1 to make the 
AFTER the red round eye of the sun little camp-fires furious 
had stared long at the little plain and Suddenly a « se in the streets 
its burden, darkness, a sable mercy, came shout of amazem«e and delig! Tr 
heavily upon it, and the wan hands of the men making breakfast at the fire looked 
dead were no longer seen in strange frozen up quickly They broke forth in clamo 
ous exclamation We Of all things! 


gestures 

he heights in front of the plain shone Dan! Dan! Look who's comu 
with tiny camp-fires, and from the town in Dan!”’ 
the rear, small shimmerings ascended from Dan the silent raised his eyes and saw a 








man, with a bandage of the size of a hel- 
met about his head, receiving a furious 
emonstration from the company. He 
is shaking hands, and explaining, and 
inguing to a high degree 

1) started His skin of bronze flushed 

t s temples He seemed about to leap 
the round, but then suddenly he 


sank back, and resumed his impassive gaz- 


lhe mei vere n a flurry hey looked 

one to the he ** Dat Look! 

See who's coming!’ some cried agatt 
Da | K 

He si t last, and moved his shoul- 

sulle "We lon’t I know it ?”’ 


COME. 


Come, Poet, come! 

thousand laborers ply their 
nd what it tends to scarcely ask, 

1 trembling thinkers on the brink 


~ 


1- 
task, 


\ 
\ 


nt 
ind know not how to think 
of their pain, 
OVS contall 


Shiver, 
lo tell the purport 
And what our silly 
In lasting lineaments portray 

lhe substance of the shadowy day 
Our real and inner deeds rehearse, 


\nd make our meaning clear in verse: 
Come, Poet, come! for but in vain 

We do the work or feel the pain, 

\nd gather up the seeming gain, 
Unless before the end thou come 
lo take, ere they are lost, their sum. 
Poet, come ! 

lo give an utterance to the dumb, 

And make vain babblers silent, come ; 
\ thousand dupes point here and there, 
Bewildered by the show and glare ; 


Lome, 


From * Poems,” by Art 


22 : COME, POET, 


POET, 


lough 


COME! 


But they could not be convinced that his - 
eyes were in service. ‘Dan! Why can’t | 
you look ? See who's coming! ”’ 

He made a gesture then of irritation and Z 
rage. ‘‘Curse it! Don’t I know it ?’’ 


The man with a bandage of the size of 
a helmet moved forward, always shaking 
hands and explaining. At times his 
glance wandered to Dan, who sat with his q 
eyes riveted. 








fter a series of shiftings, it occurred 
naturally that the man with the bandage 
was very near to the man who saw the 
flames. He paused, and there was a little ! 
silence. Finally he said: ‘‘ Hello, Dan.”’ ; 
** Hello, Billie.”’ 
: 
: 
i 


COME! 


And wise men half have learned to doubt 
Whether we are not best without. : 
Come, Poet : both but wait to sec 


rheir error proved to them in thee. 


Come, Poet, come ! 
In vain Iseem to call. And yet 

Think not the living times forget. 

Ages of heroes fought and fell 

That Homer in the end might tell ; 

O’er grovelling generations past 

Upstood the Doric fane at last ; 

And countless hearts on countless years 4 
Had wasted thoughts, and hopes, and fears, j 
Rude laughter and unmeaning tears ; | 
Ere England Shakespeare saw, or Rome 

The pure perfection of her dome. 

Others, I doubt not, if not we, 

The issue of our toils shall see : 

Young children gather as their own 

The harvest that the dead had sown, 

The dead forgotten and unknown. 


by permission of Macmillan 
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Au I e |} 
I Only S \ 9 | 
am " 
Phe ist as e aying hire w 
CK fa 
An he © iwain and Ca 
t ark 
Now vas I t ( womank aq and 41d t 
€ S Dreast 
For I have amed of a shaggy hide whe I t 
to rest 
And was I born of ymankind and laid on a f 
irm 
For I have eamed of long white tee it g é 
me tr narm 


womankind and did I p 
ol playmates twain th: 


dreamed 


bone 


wheels service that 


( } the of 

turn under the Indian Government, 
there is none more important than the 
Department of Woods and Forests Che 
ll India in its hands 
Government has the 
Its servants wrestle with 
sand-torrents and _ shifting 
dunes: wattling them at the sides, damming 
them in front, and pegging them down 
atop with coarse grass and unhappy pine 
after the rules of Nancy. They are re- 
sponsible for all the timber in the state 
forests of the Himalayas, as well as for the 


public 


reboisement of all 
or will when 
money to spend. 

wandering 


1S 


be 


Nore This tale, published in ** Many Inventions 
though it deals with the closing chapters of his career 
tion, all of which took place, we may infer, some two« 
jungle (vide The Spring Running,” Second Jungle Book). 
far cry from Seeonee to a Northern forest reserve 

certain record his adventures during those 


(D 


name 


wanderings 


THE 


INTRODUCTION 


Appleton & Co 
ly, his introduction to white men, his marriage and civiliza- 
w three years after he had finally broken away from his friends in the 


but though many curious things must have 
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KI 
erent} | P 
Ar ( l K r " ep r 
tyre 
I I ve dreame fa ] or kK 
{ 1 the byre 
\r t lacks and KS tot sing 
t moon 
But I « 1 see the CK ( €a p! 
p! 
ve 
Lis a leag ind a league to t Lena Fa é 
the tri sambhur 
But I can hea ( tle fawn th its behi 
, ' 
| Sa league 1 ig t i i I 
he or i¢ r ] et 
i p i € i i 
1 1 
But I can smell the warm v nd that whispers 
through the wheat 


denuded hillsides that the monsoons wash 


g ravines, each 
what ¢ 
hey experiment with bat- 


ntn gullies and achit 


bLiL 


dry ) 
cut a mouth crying aloud areless- 
ness can do ’ 
talions of foreign trees, and coax the bl 
gum to take root and, perhaps, dry up the 
In the plains tl 


canal fever. he chief part 
of their duty is 


that the belt fire- 
lines in the forest reserves are kept clea 

so that, when drouth comes and the cattle 
starve, they may throw the reserve open 
to villager’s herds and man 
himself to gather sticks. ‘They poll and 
lop for the stacked railway fuel along the 


DS 


to see 


} 1 
allow the 


the 


), 1893, was the first written of the Mowgli stories, 


f India will see that it is a 
befallen Mowgli, we have 
Rudyard Kipling. 


Those who know the geography 


There are, however, tegends 
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lines that burn no coal; they calculate the 
profit of their plantations to five points of 
decimals; they are the doctors and mid- 
wives of the huge teak forests of Upper 
Burma, the rubber of the Eastern jungles, 
and the gall-nuts of the South; and they 
are always hampered by lack of funds. 
But since a forest officer’s business takes 
him far from the beaten roads and the 
regular stations, he learns to grow wise in 
more than wood-lore alone; to know the 
people and the polity of the jungle; meet- 
ing tiger, bear, leopard, wild-dog, and all 
the deer, not once or twice after days of 
beating, but again and again in the execu- 
He spends mucl 


nh time 
in saddle or under canvas—the friend of 
newly planted trees, the associate of un- 
couth rangers and hairy trackers—till the 
woods that show his care in turn set their 
mark upon him, and he ceases to sing the 
naughty French songs he learned at Nancy, 
and grows silent with the silent things of 
the undergrowth. 

Gisborne of the Woods and Forests had 
spent four years in the service. At first 
he loved it without comprehension, be- 
cause it led him into the open on horse- 
back and gave him authority. Then he 
hated it furiously, and would have givena 
year’s pay for one month of such society 
as India affords. ‘That crisis over, the 
forests took him back again, and he was 
content to serve them, to deepen and 
widen his fire-lines, to watch the green 
mist of his new plantations against the 
older foliage, to dredge out the choked 
stream, and to follow and strengthen the 
last struggle of the forest where it broke 
down and died among the long pig-grass. 
On some still day the grass would be 
burned off, and a hundred beasts that had 
their homes there would rush out before 
the pale flames at high noon. Later, the 
forest would forward over the 


tion of his duty. 


creep 


blackened ground in orderly lines of sap- 
lings, and Gisborne, watching, would be 








His bungalow, a thatched, 
white-walled cottage of two rooms, was 
set at one end of the great ruv&h and over- 


well pleased. 


looking it. He made no pretence at keep- 
ing a garden, for the rukA swept up to his 
door, curled over in a thicket of bamboo, 
and he rode from his veranda into its heart 
without the need of any carriage drive. 

Abdul Gafur, his fat Mohammedan but- 
ler, fed him when he was at home, and 
spent the rest of the time gossiping with 
the little band of native servants whose 
huts lay behind the bungalow. There were 
two grooms, a cook, a water-carrier, and a 
sweeper, and that was all. Gisborne cleaned 
his own guns and kept no dog. Dogs scared 
the game, and it pleased the man to be 
able to say where the subjects of his king- 
dom would drink at moonrise, eat before 
dawn, and lie up in the day’s heat. The 
rangers and forest-guards lived in little 
huts far away in the rv&h, only appearing 
when one of them had been injured by a 
falling tree or a wild beast. There Gis- 
borne was alone. 

In spring the rwkh put out few new 
leaves, but lay dry and still, untouched by 
the finger of the year, waiting for rain. 
Only there was then more calling and 
roaring in the dark on a quiet night, the 
tumult of a battle-royal among the tigers, 
the bellowing of an arrogant buck, or the 
steady wood-chopping of an old _ boar 
sharpening his tushes against a_ bole. 
Then Gisborne laid aside his little-used 
gun altogether, for it was to him a sin to 
kill. In summer, through the furious May 
heats, the rukh reeled in the haze, and 
Gisborne watched for the first sign of 
curling smoke that should betray a for- 
est fire. Then came the rains with a 
roar, and the rvké was blotted out in fetch 
after fetch of warm mist, and the broad 
leaves drummed the night through under 
the big drops; and there was a noise of 
running water, and of juicy green stutt 
crackling where the wind struck it, and 
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( One ght of many gehts a run- soft-footedness of trackers, started. 
ner, breathless and gas o, came to hin ‘* The tiger that killed,’’ he began with- 
v the ews that a forest-guard vy out any salute, ‘‘ has gone to drink, and 
dead by the Kanye streat the side of his now he is asleep unde 1 rock beyond that 
head smashed is tl v t had bee an hi oe His voice was clear and bell-like, 
ego -she Gis e went out at dawnto utterly different from the usual whine 
I the 1 derer It is only travel- of the native, a1 d his face, as he lifted 
( lnow dthen young soldiers, who it in the sunshine, might have been that 
| wn to the world as great hunters. of an angel strayed among the woods. 


above the 
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stranger, returning to her duty with double ‘* Allah! Since whe ive gers 
streng ( r » 2 { e cattle ed 
e | . . hih ? ] 1 ( } r} t t ¢ 
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ne snapped oul 


ed Ss face 

1 art not shtkarrt, where 
arn thy knowledge oft tne 
said he ** No tracker could 
ter.’ 


tigers,’’ said Mowgli curtly 
b give his gun to carry. 


me g 
And where 


one, 


’* 


hine 


oO now ? 


man s house, 
returned to. his bungalow, 
ne noiseiessiy before h n, 
rlistening in the sunlight. 
yusly at the veranda and 
Ss there hingere 1 the split 
curtains with suspicio ind 
Y ilways b und | a8) (ris 
1 curtain to keep out the 
ed with aciatter, Dut almost 
t ied t Hagging of the 
Y id leaped clear and was 
ea 1g ches 1 the ¢ DE 
e said quickly 
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vith a grin; ve do better in 
s very wonderful There 
ch things here Is the 
that he may be robbed ? 
set such W derful t igs . 
i 1 dusty Be ares br iSs 
vy bracket 
ef f the jungle would 
1 Abdul Gaf setting down 








Mowgli opened 


a plate with a clatter. 
his e' wide and stared at 
bearded Mohammedan 

‘*In my country, when goats bleat very 
loud, we cut their he returned 
But have no fear, thou. I 


eyes the white- 


throats,’’ 
( heerfully. 
am going 

He turned and disappeared into the ru&f, 
Gisborne looked after him with a laugh 


that ended in a little sigh. There was not 
much outside regular work to interest a 
forest officer, and this son of the forest, 
who seemed to know tigers as other peo- 


ple know dogs, would have been a diver- 
S1IOn. 

‘* He’samost wonderful chap,’’ thought 
, the illustrations in 
I wish I could 


Chere’s 


Gisborne; ‘* he’s like 


the Classical Dictionary 
have made him a gun-boy 
fun in shikarring this fellow 
would have been a perfect shtkarrt. I 
wonder what in the world he is.’’ 

the veranda 
under the s as he wondered. 
A puff of smoke curled from the pipe-bow! 
When 


aione, and 


That evening he sat on 


— 


tairs, SMOKING 


it cleared he was aware of Mowglisit- 


ting with arms crossed on the veranda 
edge. \ ghost could not have drifted up 
noiselessly Gisborne ;tarted, and 


more 
l | Ipe drop. 

** There “man to talk to out there 
» rukh,’’ said Mowgli; ‘‘ 1 came here, 
therefore.’’ He picked up the pipe 


I i 
to Gisborne 


is no 


and 
returned 

**Oh,’’ said Gisborne; and, after a long 
pause, ‘‘ What news is there in the rukh? 


Hast thou found another tiger ? 


The nilghai are changing their feed- 
ing-ground against the new moon, as Is 
their custom. The pig are feeding near 


the Kanye River now, because they will 
not feed with the nilghai, and one of their 
sows has been killed by a leopard in the 
long grass at the water-head. I do not 
know any more.”’ 

‘* And didst thou know 


things ?”’ Gisborne, leaning 


all these 
forward 


how 


wi 
sdiG 
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ie 
and looking at the eves 





that burned in the star- 


"1, = ¥ light 
ee ‘** How should I not 


know ? Thenilghai has 
ind his use, and a child knows 
feed with him 
w this said Gisborne 
And tho irt 1 charge 
f the huts te me 
s rukh.’’ He laughed t 


It is well enou,h to talk and to tell 
child's tales,’’ Gisborne retorted, nettled 


. 
hat this and that 


at the chuckle: ‘‘ to say t 
goes on in the rukh No man can deny 
thee.”’ 

‘* As for the sow’s carcass, | will show 


thee he ) es t \W M Wo rc 

t ne DSi tely yved ie lg 

1 

the itte of tne! ohal, if e€ Sa ) W1il 

+ r | i ] } 

Ss nere very § qd Ve ( ¢ onal 

un te t S Ce 1 | »\ Ste o tne 

Ss as caret vy, tne sa pcan r \ ¢ ce 
that nilghai has been drive! 

' y } thee 

) ( 4 ~ ( i 
Mowg é ole a r 1ee 


mad.’’ said Gisborne. ‘* Who c. drive 


gy 

‘*Gad, the man’s a ghost,’’ said Gis- 
borne; for Mowe i had faded out into the 
darkness, and there was no sound of feet. 


The vukh lay out in great velvety folds in 
the uncertain shimmer of the star-dust—so 


ering wind 


as the sigh 


& 


stili that the ieast litt 
+} tr + 


among the tree-tops Came 








“TIN THE 


RUKH.” 
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f 
ler —— _ ¢- 
At KING E PEOPLE 
, Isle o ¢ ibly \bdul Gafur Then said a level voice at his ear: 
the cook ise was Clicking plates to ‘“He came from the water-head, where 
gethe he was leading the herd. From the west 
Be st there shouted Gisborne, and he came. Does the sahib believe now, or 
con S himself to listen as aman can shall I bring up the herd to be counted ? 
\ s sed » the st ess f the rukh The sahib is in charge of this rukh.’’ 
It had been his custom, to preserve self Mowgli had reseated himself on the ve- 
spect his isolat to dress for dinner randa, breathing a little quickly.  Gis- 
é ght, and the stiff w e shirt front borne looked at him with open mouth. 
cre ed with his regular breat g till he ‘‘ How was that accomplished ?’’ he said. 
shifted a little sideways Then the to ‘*’'The sahib saw. The bull was driven— 
I » of a somewhat foul pipe began to driven as a buffalo is. Ho! ho! he will 
| and he threw the pipe from him. havea fine tale to tell when he returns to 
Now, except for the night-breath in the the herd.”’ 
rukh, ever) if was dumb ‘* That is a new trick to me. Canst 
From an inconceivable distance, and thou run as swiftly as the nilghai, then ?’’ 
drawled tl og mmeasurable darkness, ‘*The sahib has seen. If the sahib 
( e faint echo of a wolf’s howl. needs more knowledge at any time of the 
Then silence again for, it seemed, long movings of the game, 1, Mowgli, am here. 
I : At last, whe s feet below the This is a good rukA, and I shall stay.’’ 
knee had lost all feeling, Gisborne heard ‘*Stay, then, and if thou hast need of a 
something that might have been a crash meal at any time my servants shall give 
ia through the indergrowt He thee one.’’ 
( ted until it was repeated again and ‘*Yes, indeed, I am fond of cooked 
yet again food,’’ Mowgli answered quickly. ‘‘ No 
t’s from the west,’’ he muttered; man may say that I do not eat boiled and 
: e's some g foot there lhe roast as much as any other man. I will 
! e increased—crash cra plunge come for that meal. Now, on my part, I 
( oe \ the thi 9 ting of a promise that the sahib shall sleep safely 
| eSS¢ og ving in panic te in his house by night, and no thief shall 
a g eed to his fee break in to carry away his so rich treas- 
\ shar I dered out from between ures.’’ 
the tree s, wheeled back, turned The conversation ended itself on Mow- 
ag g, and, with a clatter on the gli’s abrupt departure. Gisborne sat long 
I g dashed up almost within reat smoking, and the upshot of his thoughts 
of s hand It wasab vhai, dripping was that in Mowgli he had found at last 
W dew Ss withers gy with a torn that ideal ranger and forest-guard for 
trail of creepe s eyes shinit g the whom he and the Department were always 
light f ( St The creature looking. 
checked at sig of the mai ind fled I must get him into the Government 
along the edge of the rwkA till he melted in service somehow. A man who can drive 
the darkness e first idea Gisborne’s nilghai would know more about the rukh 
bewilders 1 was the indecency of thus than fifty men. He’s a miracle—a Zusus 
dragging t f spection the big blue watur@—but a forest-guard he must be if 
bull of the sw&A—the putting him through he'll only settle down in one place,’’ said 
his paces ie night, which should have Gisborne. 
been his ow: Abdul Gafur’s opinion was less favor- 
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e He « fided to Gisborne at bed- moonlight, his forehead on his knees, or 
e that strangers from God-knew-where lying out along the ling of a bi cn, 
vere more tha kely to be professional closely pressed to it as some beast of the 
thieves, and that he versonally did not night Thence Moweli we d throw him 
ipp e of kKed outcasts who had not the 1 salutation and _ bid m sleep at ease Tr 
r¢ nann of addressing white pe ¢ desce ng, W d weave prodigious st es 
Gisborne laughed and bade him go to his of the manners of the beasts in the rukh 
larters, and Abd Cral r retreated g1 W Once he straved to the stables, and was 
g Late 1 the ght he found occasion f 1 looking at the ses with deep in- 

to Tse » and beat his thirtee V d_ terest 
daughte Nobody knew t cause of dis- Chat, said Abdul Gaf pointedly, 
pute, but Gisborne heard the cry ““is sure sign that some day he will steal 
Through the days that followed, Moweli one Why, if he ves about this ouse, 
came and went like a shadow. He had does he not take an honest employment ? 
established himself and his wild house- But no, he must wander up and down like 
Keeping close to the bungalow, but on the a loose camel, tur! ng the heads of fools 
edge of the rukh, where Gisborne, going and opening the jaws of the unwise to 


1 


g 
out on to the veranda for a breath of cool folly.’’ So Abdul Gafur would give harsh 
air, would see him sometimes sittin 


g inthe orders to Mowgli when they met, would 











“TN 





bid him fetch water and pluck fowls, and 
Mowg Lug g unconcernedly, would 
( ey 
He caste said Abd (;atur 
Hi \ G »’k to it, sahib 
that he do¢ t \ snake 
¢ Ips Sal eT 7 
T f ci¢ 
P ‘ Gisb« é | 
t é vn | sehold if 
ere se, because | 
wt S St My custom 
ra) t \ ema s, Without 
( Dt 1 ttle i 
Very et said Abdul 
Gat B \ sha see what comes 
thereol 
\ few da + iter ¢ i Is business took 
Gisborne to the rukA for three days. 
Abdul Gafur, being old and fat, was left at 
home He did not approve of lying up in 
gers’ huts, and was inclined to levy 
contributions his master’s name of grain 
ind oil and milk from those who could ill 
1 su n enevolences Gisborne rode 
early one lawn, a little annoyed that 
Ss man ot the woods was not at the ve- 
ida to accompany him. He liked him 
( S ( ¢ fleetness, and silence of 
foot, and s ever-ready open smile; his 
enorance of all forms of ceremony and 
salutations, a ie child-like tales that he 
\ 1 te ( d Gisb ( would credit 
Vv) of Wl t o e was cd ing in the 
TURK Afte n Ss ri 9 through the 
oreenel he eard a rustle ehind h m, 
d Mowgli trotted at his stirrup 
We hav alt eC ivS W toward, . 
c Gisborne, o the ew trees 
(;,00d sau Mowg It is always 
» ¢ r S \ o trees They make 
( er if ( east eave them alone We 
n st shilt y aga 
\ga H \ {r7ISD e sn e( 
()} the vere ting and tusking 
an Oo the Y sa ast night ind I 
( e the | etore I d not 
( eto the vé 1 1 this morn VY Ihe 
pig s d not be on this side of the rukh 
t 1 Wi nus keep them below the 
ead of the Kanye River! 
Ifan d herd « ds he might 
that t go but, Mowe t is tho 
Savest, t irt ¢ ( the rukh t no 
va ind f pay 
[It is the sahib’s ruk/ said Mowgll, 
quickly | t 
Gisborne nodded thanks, and went on: 


{ 
‘Would it not be better to work for 


pay from the Government ? here is a 


iong service 


THE RUKH.” 








‘Of that Ihave thought,’’ said Mowgli, 
‘*but the rangers live in huts with shut 
doors, and all that is all too much a trap 
to me Yet I think oa 

‘* Think well, then, and tell me later. 
Here we will stay for breakfast.’’ 
took his morn- 
ing meal from his home-made saddle bags, 
and saw the day open hot above the rukh. 
Mowgli lay in the grass at his side, staring 
up to the sky 

Presently he said in a lazy whisper: 
Sahib, any order at the bungalow 
to take out the white mare to-day ?’’ 

‘* No: she is fat and old, anda little lame 
beside. Why?” 

‘She is being ridden now, and not 
slowly, on the road that runs to the rail- 


Gisborne dismounted, 


is there 


way line 
Bah, that is two oss away. It is a 
woodpe ker.”” 

Mowgli put up his forearm to keep the 
sun out of his eves. 

‘*'The road curves in with a big curve 
from the bungalow. It isnot more thana 
koss, at the farthest, as the kite goes, and 
sound flies with the birds. Shall we see?’”’ 

‘What folly! ‘To go a oss in this sun 
to see a noise in the forest.”’ 

‘* Nay, the pony is the sahib’s pony. I 
If she is 
If she 
She is 


meant only to bring her here. 
not the sahib’s pony, no matter. 


is, the sahib can do what he wills. 
certainly being ridden fast.’’ 
And how wilt thou 
madman ?”’ 
‘*Has the 


road of the nilghai, and 


bring 


her here, 


sahib forgotten? By the 


no other. 


Up, then, and run, if thou art so full 

of zeal. ° 
“Oh, Ido not run!’’ He put out his 
hand to sign for silence, and, still lying on 


his back, called aloud thrice—with a long, 


gurgling cry that was new to Gisborne. 
‘She will come,’’ he said at the end. 
Che long 


Ww ild eyes as 


shade. 


Let us wait in the 
evelashes drooped over tne 
Mowgli began to doze in the morning 
Gisborne waited patiently. Mow- 
as entertaining a 


hush. 
gli was surely mad, but 
companion as a lonely forest officer could 
desire 

‘*Ho! ho!’’ said Mowgli lazily, with 
shut eves ‘He has dropped off. Well, 
first the mare will come and then the 


man.’ Then he yawned as Gisborne’s 
pony stallion neighed. Three minutes 
later Gisborne’s white mare, saddled, 


bridled, but riderless, tore into the glade 
where they were sitting, and hurried to her 


companion, 
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‘She is not very warm,’” said Mowgli, 
‘*but in this heat the sweat comes easily) 
Presently we shall see her rider, for a man 
goes more slowly than a horse—especially 
if he chance to be a fat man and old.’’ 

‘Allah! This is the devil’s work,’’ 
cried Gisborne, leaping to his feet, for he 
heard a yell in the jungle. 

‘* Have no care, sahib. He will not be 
hurt. He also will say that it is devil's 
work. Ah! Listen! Who is that ?’’ 

It was the voice of Abdul Gafur, in an 
agony of terror, crying out upon unknown 
things to spare him and his gray hairs. 

‘* Nay, I cannot move another step,’’ he 
howled. lam old and my turban is lost 
Arré! Arré! sut I will move. Indeed | 
willhasten. Iwillrun! Oh, Devilsof the 
Pit, Iam a Mussulman!’”’ 

The undergrowth parted and revealed 
Abdul Gafur, 
his waist-cloth unbound, mud and grass in 
his clutched hands, and his face purple. 

He saw Gisborne, yelled anew, and 
pitched forward, exhausted and quivering 


turbanless, shoeless, with 


S? 


Mowgli watched him witha 


¢ 


at his feet. 
sweet smile. 

his is no joke,’’ said Gisborne stern- 
ly. ‘*‘ The man is like to die.’’ 

‘*He will not die. He is only afraid. 
There was no need that he should have 
come out of a walk.’”’ 

Abdul Gafur groaned and rose up, shak- 
b 


ing in every lim 

‘*It was witchcraft! Witchcraft and 
devildom!’’ he sobbed, fumbling with his 
hand in his breast. Because of my sin 
I have been whipped through the woods 
by devils. It is all finished. ] repent 
lake them, sahib!’’ He held out a roll 
of dirty paper 

‘*What is the meaning of this, Abdul 


Gafur?’’ said Gisborne, already knowing 
what would come 

Put me in the jail-khana—the notes 
are all here—-but lock me up safely that no 
devils may follow. 
the sahib and his salt which I have eaten, 
and but for those accursed wood-demons, 
I might have bought land afar off and 


r] 
lived in peace all my days.’’ He beat his 
] 


I have sinned against 


head upon the ground in an agony of « 
spair and mortification. Gisborne turned 
the roll of notes over and over. 
his accumulated back pay for the last nine 
months—the roll that lay in the drawer 
with the home letters and the re-capping 
Mowgli watched Abdul Gat 

‘* There 
is no need to put me on the horse aga 


I will walk home slowly with the sahib, 


e 


It was 


machine. 
laughing noiselessly to himself. 
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nd the he ‘nd me ler o 
and then he Can sen me under gu 
the jail-khana lhe 


many years for this offence,’’ said the but 


Government gives 


er sullenly. 


Loneliness in the rw affects very many 


ideas about very many things. Gisborne 
stared at Abdul Gafur, remembering that 
he was a very good servant, and that a 
new butler must be broken to the ways 


of the house from the beginning, and at 
the best would be a new face and a new 
tongue, 

‘* Listen, Abdul Gafur,’’ he said 
‘*Thou hast done great wrong, and alto- 
gether lost thy zzza¢ and thy reputation 


jut I know that this came upon thee sud 


while I looked 
That also I can believe. Go, then 


= 


back to my house, and whet 

send the notes by a runner to the bank 

and there shall be no more said Thou 

art too old for the jail-} | 

household is guiltless.”’ 
For answer Abdul Gafur sobbed between 

Gisborne’s cowhide riding-boots. 


g 
dismissa then ? he 


“Is there no 


gulped. 


Chat we shall see It hangs upon thy 
conduct when we return. Get upon the 
mare and ride slowly back.”’ 

‘* But the devils! The rukhs is full of 
devils! ao 

‘“*No matter, my father. They will do 
thee no more harm unless indeed e Sa- 


hib’s orders be not obeyed,’’ said Mowgli. 


** Then, per hance, they may drive thee 
home by the road of the nilghai ui 


Abdul Gafur’s lower jaw dropped as 


he twisted up his waist-c.oth, 
Mowegli. 

\re they Ais devils? Hisdevils! And 
I thought to return and put the blame 
upon this warlock! ”’ 

That was well thought of, Huzrut; 
but before we make a trap we see first how 
big the game is that mav fall into it. Now 


Staring at 


g 
/ thought no more than that a man had 
taken one of the sahib’s horses I did 


not know that the design was to make me 
a thief before the sahib, or my devils had 


It is not too 





haled thee here by the leg 
late now oi 

Mowgli iooked inquiringly at Gisborne, 
but Abdul Gafur waddled hastily to the 
white mare, scrambled on her back, an 
fled, the woodways crashing and echoing 
behind him. 


That was well done,’’ said Mow 
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But he will fall again unless he holds by 
‘* Now it is time to tell me what these 
things mean,’’ said Gisborne, a little 
‘* What is thistalk of thy devils ? 
How can men be driven up and down the 
rukh \ike cattle? Give answer.”’ 
‘Is the because I have 
saved him his money ?’’ 
No; but there is trick work in this 
does not please me 1. 
vod. Now, ! 
three paces into the rukh, there is no one, 
even the sahib, could find me till I 
choose \s I would not willingly do this, 
so I would not willingly tell. Have pa- 
ence a little, sahib, and some day I will 
show thee everything, for, if thou wilt, 


sahib angry 


if Lroseand stepped 


yme day we will drive the buck together. 
is no devil-work in the matter at all. 
Only I know the rwk&s as a man knows the 
cooking-place in his house.’’ 

was speaking as he would speak 
Gisborne, puzzled, 
baffled, and not a little annoyed, said 
nothing, but stared on the ground and 
thought When he looked up the man of 


yan impatient child 


the woods had gone 

‘* It is not good,’’ said a calm voice from 
e thicket, ‘‘for friends to be angry. 
Wait till the evening, sahib, when the air 


1 
COOLS. 


Left to himself thus, dropped as it were 
in the heart of the rukh, Gisborne swore, 
then laughed, remounted his pony, and 
rode on He visited a ranger’s hut, over- 


iple of new plantations, left 
some orders as to the burning of a patch 
of dry grass, and set out for a camping- 


ground of his own choice, a pile of splint- 
ered rocks roughly roofed over with 
he 
i 


ranches and leaves, not far from the 
banks of the Kanye stream. It was twi- 
light when he came in sight of his resting- 
place, and the rwvkt was waking to the 
us life of the night. 

A camp-fire flickered on the knoll, and 
there was the smell of a very good dinner 
in the wind. 


‘Um,”’ said Gisborne 


i} ishe d ravel 


‘that’s better 
Now the oniy 
ikely to be here’d be Muller, 
, ght to be looking over 
the Changamanga rukh._ I suppose that’s 


— 


than cold meat at any rate 
man who'd be 
and, officially, he oug! 
why he’s on my ground.’’ 

rhe gigantic German who was the head 
of the woods and forests of all India, 
Head Ranger from Burmato Bombay, had 
a habit of flitting bat-like without warn- 
ng from one place to another, and turn- 
up exactly where he was least looked 


for. His theory was that sudden visita- 
tions, the discovery of shortcomings, and 
a word-of-mouth upbraidment of a sub- 
ordinate were infinitely better than the 
slow processes of correspondence, which 
might end in a written and official repri- 
mand—a thing in after yearsto be counted 
against a forest officer’s record As he 
explained it: ‘‘If I only talk to my boys 
like a Dutch uncle, dey say, ‘It was only 
dot damned old Muller,’ and dey do better 
next dime. But if my fat head-clerk he 
write and say dot Muller der Inspecdor- 
General fail to onderstand and is much 
annoyed, first dot does no goot because I 
am not dere, and second der fool dot 
comes after me he may say to my best 
boys, ‘Mein Gott! you haf been wigged 
by my bredecessor.’ I tell you der big 
brass-hat pizness does not make der trees 
grow. 

Muller’s deep voice was coming out of 
the darkness behind the firelight as he bent 
over the shoulders of hispet cook. ‘‘ Not 
so much sauce, you son of Belial! Worces- 
ter sauce he is a gondiment, and not a 
fluid. Ah, Gisborne, you haf come toa 
very bad dinner. Where is your camp ?’’ 
and he walked up to shake hands. 

‘I’m the camp, sir,’’ said Gisborne. 


‘**I didn’t know you were about here.”’ 
Muller looked at the young man’s trim 
figure. ‘‘Goot! That is very goot! One 


horse and some cold things to eat. When 
I was young I did my camp so. Now you 
shall dine with me. I went into Head- 
quarters to make up my report last month. 
I haf written half—ho! ho!—and der rest I 
haf leaved to my glerks and come out fora 
walk. Der Government is mad about dose 
reports. I dold der Viceroy so at Simla.”’ 

Gisborne chuckled, remembering the 
many tales that were told of Muller’s con- 
flicts with the Supreme Government. He 
was the chartered libertine of all the offices, 
for as a forest officer he had no equal. 

‘*If I find you, Gisborne, sitting in your 
bungalow und hatching reports to me about 
der blantations instead of réding der blan- 
tations, I will transfer you to der middle 
of der Bikaneer Desert to reforest Aim. 1 
am sick of reports und chewing paper 
when we should do our work.”’ 

‘* There’s not much danger of my wast- 
ing time over my annuals. I hate ‘em as 
much as you do, sir.”’ 

The talk went over at this point to pro- 
fessional matters. Muller had some ques- 
tions to ask, and Gisborne orders and hints 
to receive, till dinner was ready. It was 
the most civilized meal that Gisborne had 
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eaten for months. No distance from the 
base of supplies was allowed to interfere 
with the work of Muller’s cook, and that 
table spread in the wilderness began with 
devilled small fresh-water fish, and ended 
with coffee and cognac. 

‘Ah!’’ said Muller at the end, witha 
sigh of satisfaction as he lighted a cheroot 
and dropped into his much-worn camp- 
chair. ‘* When lam making reports I am 
freethinker und atheist, but here in der 
rukh I am more dan Christian. I am 
bagan also.’ He rolled the cheroot-butt 
luxuriously under his tongue, dropped his 
hands on his knees, and stared before him 
into the dim, shifting heart of the r#&A, full 
of stealthy noises—the snapping of twigs 
like the snapping of the fire behind him, 
the sigh and rustle of a heat-bended 
branch recovering her straightness in the 
cool night, the incessant mutter of the 
Kanye stream, and the under-note of the 
many-peopled grass uplands out of sight 
beyond a swel! of hill He blew out a 
puff of smoke, and began to quote 
Heine to himself. 

‘Yes, it is very 
Yes, | work miracles, and, by 
come off too. I remember when dere 
was no rukh more big than your knee, 
‘rom here to der plough-lands, und in 
drought-time der cattle ate bones of dead 
cattle up and down. Now der trees haf 
come Dey were planted by a free- 


back. 
thinker, because he know just de cause 


thick 


goot. Very 


Gott, dey 


goot. 


dot made der effect. But der trees dey 
had der cult of der Old Gods. ‘ Und 
Christian gods howl loudly.’ Dey could 


not live in der rukhk, Gisborne.’’ 
1 1 


A shadow moved in one of the bridle- 


paths—moved and came out into the star- 
rht. 
‘“*I haf said true. Hush! Here is 
Faunus himself come to see der Inspecdor- 


General. Himmel, he is der god! Look 

It was Mowgli, crowned with a wreath 
of white and walking with a half 
peeled branch 


-Mowgli, very 


flowers, 
mistrustf 


of the hrelight and ready to fly back 
the thicket on the least alarm. 

“Thi a friend of mine,’’ said Gis- 
borne He's looking for me. One, 
Mowgli 

Muller had barely time to gasp be fore the 
man was at Gisborne’s side, crying: ‘I 


was wrong to go. I was wrong, but I did 
not know then that the mate of him that 
was killed by this river was awake looking 
for the slayer. Else I should not have 
gone away. She tracked thee from the 
back-range, sahib.’’ 
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‘He is a little mad,’’ said Gisborne, 
‘and he speaks of all the beasts about 
here as if he was a friend of theirs.”’ 

‘Of course—of course. If Faunus does 
not know, who should know ?”’ said Mulle: 
gravely. ‘What about 


tigers ?—dis god who knows you so well.”’ 


does he Say 

Gisborne relighted his cheroot, and be- 
fore he had finished the story of Mowgli 
and his exploits it was burned down to 
mustache-edge. Muller listened without 
interruption. ‘‘ Dot is not madness,’’ he 
said at last, when Gisborne > had described 
the driving of Abdul Gafut ‘ Dot is not 
madness at all.’’ 

‘* What is it, then? He left me in a 
temper this morning because I asked hi m 
to tell how he did it. I fancy the chap’s 
possessed in some way.”’ 

‘*No, dere is no bossession, but it is 
most wonderful. Normally dey die young 
—dese beople. Und you say now dot 
your thief-servant did not say what drove 
der pony, und of course der nilghai he 
could not speak.”’ 

‘*No; but, confound it, there wasn’t 
anything. I listened, and I can hear most 
things. The bull and the man simply 
came headlong—mad with fright.’’ 

For answer Muller looked Mowgli up 
and down from head to foot, then 
oned him nearer. He advanced as a buck 
treads a tainted trail. 

‘ There is no harm, 


beck- 


said Muller in the 


vernacular. ‘‘ Thy arm.’’ 

He ran his hand down to the elbow, felt 
that, and nodded. ‘So I thought Now 
the knee.’’ Gisborne saw him feel the 


knee-cap and smile. 


scars just above the ankle caught his eye 


Those came when thou wast very 
young ?’’ he said. 
Ay,’’ Mowgli answered with a smile 
They were love-tokens from the little 
ones. Then to Gisborne over his shou 
der. ‘“This sahib knows everything 


Who is he?”’ 
Dot comes after, my friend. Now 
where are ¢hey?’’ said Mu 


swept his hand round his hea 


So! And thou canst drive nilghai? 
See! There is my mare in her 
Canst thou bring her to me without fright 
ening her ?’’ 

‘*Can I bring the mare to the sahib 
without frightening her!’’ Mowgli re- 
peated, raising his voice a little above its 
normal pitch. ‘** Wh at is more easy, if the 
heel rope s are loose. 

‘ the head and _ heel-pegs,’’ 


pi kets. 


* Loosen 
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shouted Muller to the groom. They were 
hardly out of the ground before the-mare, 
e black Australian, flung up her head 
and co ked her ears. 

‘* Careful! I do not wish her driven into 
the rukh,”’ said Muller. 

Mowgli stood still fronting the blaze of 

- fire—in the very form and likeness of 
that Greek god who is so lavishly de- 
scribed in the novels. ‘The mare whick- 
ered, drew up one hind leg, found that the 
heel-ropes were free, and moved swiftly 


a nug 


&* 


+} 
{ 


to her master, on whose bosom she 
dropped her head, sweating lightly. 

‘*She came of her own accord. My 
horses will do that,’ cried Gisborne. 

‘* Feel if she sweats,’’ said Mowgll. 





Gisborne laid a hand onthe damp flank. 
It is eno oh,’’ said Muller. 
It is enough Mowgli repeated, and 
rock behind him threw back the word. 
hat’s uncanny ien’t it?”” 


said Gisborne. 


, 
a 


enougn, 


‘* No: only wonderful—most wonderful. 
Still you do not know, Gisborne ?”’ 
I confess I don’t.” 
‘* Well, den, I shall not tell. He says 


show vou what it is. 


dot some d iy he wi ’ 
But why he is 


ruel if I told. 


It would be g 

not dead I do not understand. Now lis- 
ten thou.”’ Muller faced Mowgli, and 
returned to the vernacular. ‘‘I am the 
head of all the rukss in the country of 
India and farther across the Black Water. 


I do not know how many men be under 
rhaps five thousand, perhaps ten. 
hy business is this—to wander no more 
ip and down the r#&Aé and drive beasts for 
sport or for show, but to take service 
under me, who am the Government in the 
matter of woods and forests, and to live 
ard; to drive 


in this rwkh as a forest-gu 


the villagers’ goats away when there is no 
order to feed them in the 7w&Aé ; to admit 
them when there is an order; to keep 


down as thou canst keep down the boar 
ind the nilghai when they become too 


many: to tell Gisborne Sahib how and 


where ie tigers move, and what game 
there is in the forests; and to give sure 
warning of all the fires in the rukA, for 
thou canst give warning more quickly than 
iny othe lor that work there is a pay- 


ment each month in silver, and at the end, 


when thou hast gathered a wife and cattle, 
What 


il l, may be, chiiaren, a pension, 
a swel i 
| 4 11 t | 02 of ‘ 
nat s ist what Gisborne be- 


gan. 
** My sahib spoke this morning of sucha 


1 walked all day alone consider 
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ing the matter, and my answer is ready 


here. I serve, z/ I serve, in this rak& and 
no other; with Gisborne Sahib and with 
no other.”’ 

‘“‘It shall be so. In a week comes the 
written order that pledges the honor cf 
the Government for the pension. After 
that thou wilt take up thy hut where Gis- 
borne Sahib shall appoint.”’ 

‘‘IT was going to speak to you about 
it,’’ said Gisborne. 

‘*] did not want to be told when I saw 
that man. Dere will never be a forest- 
guard like him. He is a miracle. I tell 
you, Gisborne, some day you will find it 
so. He is blood-brother to every beast 
in der rukh /”’ 

‘‘IT should be easier in my mind if I 
could understand him.’’ 

‘* Dot will come. Now I tell you dot 
only once in my service, and dot is thirty 
years, haf I met a boy dot began as this 
man began. Und he died. Sometimes 
you hear of dem in der census reports, 
but dey all die. Dis man haf lived, and 
he is an anachronism, for he is before der 
Iron Age, and der Stone Age. Look 
here, he is at der beginnings of der history 
of man—Adam in der Garden, und now 
we want only an Eva! No. He is older 
dan dot child-tale, shust as der rukh is 
older dan der Gisborne, | am 
bagan now, once for all.”’ 

Through the rest of the long evening 
Muller sat smoking and smoking, and 
staring and staring into the darkness; his 
lips moving in multiplied quotations, and 
great wonder upon his face. He went to 
his tent, but presently came out again in 
his majestic pink sleeping-suit, and the 
last words that Gisborne heard him ad- 
dress to the rw&A through the deep hush 
of midnight were these, delivered with 
immense emphasis: 


gods. 


‘** Dough we shivt und bedeck und bedrape us 
Dou art noble und nude und andeek ; 
Libidina dy moder, Briapus 


Ly fader, a god und a Greek.’ 


Now I know dot, bagan er Christian, I shall 
never know the inwardness of der rukh.”’ 


It was midnight in the bungalow a week 
later when Abdul Gatur, ashy gray with 
rage, stood at the foot of Gisborne’s bed, 


g 
and whispering bade him awake. 

‘Up, sahib,’’ he stammered. ‘‘ Up and 
bring thy gun. Mine honor is gone. Up 


and kill before any see!”’ 
The old man’s face had changed, so that 
Gisborne stared stupidly. 
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‘‘It was for this, then, that that jungle 
outcast helped me to polish the sahib’s 


table, and drew water and plucked fowls. 


They have gone off together for all my 
beatings, and now he sits among his devils 
dragging her soul to the Pit. Up, sahib, 


and come with me!’”’ 

He thrust a rifle into Gisborne’s half- 
wakened hand, and almost dragged him 
from the room on to the verand 


la 
‘*They are there in the 7wk&h; even 
within gun-shot of the 


house. Come 
softly with me.”’ 
‘* But what is it ? 
Abdul ?”’ 


I lowg!] 


What is the trouble, 
i, and his devils. Also my own 
said Abdul Gafur. Gisborne 
whistled and followed his guide. Not for 
nothing, he knew, had Abdul Gafur beaten 
his daughter of nights, and not for nothing 
had Mowgli helped in the housework « 
man whom his own powers, whatever those 
were, had convicted of theft. Also, a 
forest wooing goes quickly. 

There was the breathing of a flute in the 
rukh, as it might have been the song of 
some wandering wood-god, and, as they 
came nearer, a murmur of The 
path ended in a little semicircular glade, 
walled partly by high grass and partly by 


In the centre, upon a fallen trunk, 


daughter, 


VOICces. 


trees. 
his back to the watchers, and his arm round 
the neck of Abdul Gafur’s daughter, sat 
Mowgli, newly crowned with flowers, play- 
ing upon a rude bamboo flute, to whose 
music four huge wolves danced solemnly 


on their hind legs. 

‘*Those are his devils,’’ Abdul Gafur 
whispered. He held a bunch of cartridges 
in his hand. ‘The beasts dropped to a long 


drawn, quavering note, and lay still, with 
steady green eyes glaring at the girl. 
Behold,’’ said Mowgli, 
the flute. ‘‘Is there anything of fear in 
that? I told thee, little Stout-heart, that 
there was not, and thou didst believe 
Thy father said—and oh, if thou couldst 
have seen thy father being driven by the 
road of the nilghai!—thy father said that 
they were devils; and by Allah, who is thy 
God, I do not that he so be- 
lieved.”’ 
The girl 


laying aside 


wonder 


girl laughed a little rippling laugh, 
and Gisborne heard Abdul grit his few re- 
This was not at all the girl 
with a half-eye 


maining teeth. 
that Gisborne had seen 
slinking about the compound veiled and 
silent; but another—a woman full blown 
in a night,as the orchid puts out in an 
hour’s moist heat. 

‘But they are my playmates and my 
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brothers, children of that mother that gave 
me suck, as I told thee behind the cook- 
Mowgli went on. Children of 
the father that lay between me and the 
cold at the mouth of the cave when I was 
1 little naked child. Look,’’ 
slavering at Mowgli 
my brother knows that I speak of them 
Yes, when I was a little child, he was a cub 


house, 


" a wolf raised 
his huge head, li’s feet, 


rolling with me on the clay.’ 


‘* But thou hast said that thou art human 


born,’’ cooed the girl, nestling closer to 
the shoulder. 


‘Thou art human born ?”’ 


**Said! Nay, I know that I am human 
born, because my heart is in thy hold, 
little one.’’ The head dropped under 


Mowgli’schin. Gisborne put upa warning 
hand to restrain Abdul Gafur, not in the 
least impressed by the wonder of the sight 
‘* But I was a wolf 
the less till atime came when those of the 
I was a man.”’ 


That is not like 


among wolves none 


jungle bade me go because 
**Who bade thee go? 
a true man’s talk.”’ 

‘*The very beasts themselves.* Littl 
one, thou wouldst never believe that tell- 
ing, but so it was. 
jungle bade me go, but these four fol- 
lowed me because I was their brother. 
Then was I a herder of cattle among men, 
having learned their language Ho! ho! 
‘The herds paid toll to my brothers, till a 
woman, an old woman, beloved,+ saw me 
g by night with my brethren in the 

They said that I 
of devils, and drove me from that village 
with sticks and sto! es, and the 
with me by stealth and not openly Vhat 
was when I had learned to eat cooked meat 
and to talk boldly. From village to \ 
lage | went, ] heart of my heart, a herder 
of cattle, a tender of 
of game, but there was no man that dared 
lift a finger twice.’’ He 
stooped down and patted one of the heads. 
‘* Do thou also like this. 
hurt nor magic in them. 


Ihe beasts of the 


playin 
crops. Was possessed 


four came 


buffaloes, a tracker 


against me : 
There is neither 
See, they know 


thee.’ 
‘* The woods are full of all manner of 





devils,’’ said the girl with a shudder 
‘* A lie, a child’s lie,’’ Mowgli returned 
confidently. ‘‘I have lain out in the dew 

*See * Mowgli's Brothers” (Jungle Book) 

+ The scornful allusion here is clearly to Buldeo the Shi- 
karri, who (vide ger-Tiger,’’ Jungle Book) interfered 
with Mowgli when the latter was skinning Shere Khar It 
is not easy to understand the reference t playing by nig 
with my brethren,” unless, indeed, Mowgli while an é 
villagers had stolen out to gambol!l with Grey Br er j 
was under suspicion of wizardry before the fight witl 
Shere Khan.—R. K 

t It is to be observed that Mowgli here makes no ref 
ence to the circumstances of The Spring Running ut ey 
dently he wandered far among men after his return 
Messua’s hut (v7de Second Jungle Book) R.K 
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inder the stars and in the dark night, 
and I know. The jungle is my house. 
Shall a man fear his own roof-beams or a 
woman her man’s hearth? Stoop down 
and pat them.’’ 

[hey are dogs and unclean,’’ she 
murmured, bending forward with averted 
head 

‘* Having eaten the fruit, now we remem- 
ber the Law!”’ said Abdul Gafur bitterly. 
‘* What is the need of this waiting, sahib. 
Kill! *’ 

**H’sh, thou. Let us learn what has 
happened,’’ said Gisborne. 

That is well done,’’ said Mowgli, 
slipping his arm around the girl afresh. 
‘* Dogs or no dogs, they were with me 
through a thousand villages.”’ 

‘Ahi, and where was thy heart then? 
Through a thousand villages. Thou hast 
seen a thousand maids. I—that am—that 
am a maid no more, have I thy heart ?”’ 

‘*What shall lswearby? By that Allah 
‘f whom thou speakest ?’”’ 

‘Nay, by the life that is in thee, and I 
am well content. Where was thy heart in 


’” 


( 


those days? 

Mowgli laughed a little. ‘‘ In my belly, 

because I was young and always hungry. 
So I learned to track and to hunt, sending 
and calling my brothers back and forth as 
a king callshisarmies. ‘Therefore I drove 
the nilghai for the foolish young sahib, 
and the big fat mare for the big fat sahib, 
when they questioned my power. It were 
as easy to have driven the men themselves. 
ven now’’—his voice lifted a little— 
‘even now I know that behind me stand 
thy father and Gisborne Sahib. Nay, do 
not run, for no ten men dare move a pace 
forward. Remembering that thy father 
beat thee more than once, shall I give the 
word and drive him again in rings through 
the rukh?’’ A wolf stood up, and the 
bristles on his neck lifted. 

Gisborne felt Abdul Gafur tremble at 
his side. Next, his place was empty, and 
the fat man was skimming down the 
glade. 

‘“ Remains only Gisborne Sahib,’’ said 
Mowgli, still without turning; ‘* but I have 
eaten Gisborne Sahib’s bread, and pres- 
ently I shall be in his service, and my 
brothers will be his servants to drive game 
and carry the news. Hide thou in the 


oTass 
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lhe girl fled; thetall grass closed behind 
her and the guardian wolf that followed, 
and Mowgli, turning with his three retain- 
ers, faced Gisborne as the forest officer 
came forward. 
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‘* That is all the magic,’’ he said, point- 
ing to the three. ‘‘ The fat sahib knew 
that we who are born among wolves run 
on our elbows and our knees for a season. 
Feeling my arms and legs, he felt the truth 
which thou didst not know. Is it so won- 
derful, sahib ?’”’ 

‘* Indeed it is all more wonderful than 
magic. ‘These, then, drove the nilghai ?”’ 

‘“Ay, as they would drive Eblis if I 
gave the order. They are my eyes and 
more to me.”’ 

‘* Look to it, then, that Eblis does not 
carry a double rifle. They have yet some- 
thing to learn, thy devils, for they stand 
one behind the other, so that two shots 
would kill the three.”’ 

‘‘Ah, but they know they will be thy 
servants as soon as I am a forest-guard.”’ 

** Guard or no guard, Mowgli, thou hast 
done a great shameto Abdul Gatur. Thou 
hast dishonored his house and blackened 
his face.’’ 

‘*For that, it was blackened when he 
took thy money, and made blacker still 
when he whispered in thy ear a little while 
since to kill a naked man. I myself will 
talk to Abdul Gafur, for I am a man of 
the Government service, with a pension. 
He shall make the marriage by whatsoever 
rite he will, or he shal! run once more. I 
will speak to him in the dawn. For the 
rest, the sahib has his house, and this is 
mine. It is time to sleep again, sahib.’’ 

Mowgli turned on his heel and disap- 
peared into the grass, leaving Gisborne 
alone. The hint of the wood-guard was 
not to be mistaken, and Gisborne went 
back to the bungalow, where Abdul Gafur, 
torn by rage and fear, was raving aloud. 

‘* Peace, peace,’’ said Gisborne, shak- 
ing him, for he looked as though he were 
going to have a fit. ‘‘ Muller Sahib has 
made the man a forest-guard, and, as thou 
knowest, there is a pension at the end of 
that business, and it is Government ser- 
vice.’’ 

‘* He is an outcast—a dog among dogs; 
an eater of carrion! What pension can 
pay for that ?”’ 

‘* Allah knows, and thou hast heard that 
the mischief is done. Wouldst thou blaze 
it to all the other servants? Make the 
shadi swiftly, and the girl will make him a 
Mussulman. He is very comely. Canst 
thou wonder that after thy beatings she 
went to him ?’’ 

‘** Did he say that he would chase me with 
his beasts ?”’ 

**So it seemed to me. 
ard, he is at least a very strong one.’ 


If he be a wiz- 


’ 
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Abdul Gafur thought awhile, and then 
broke down and howled, forgetting that 
he was a Mussulman: 

‘Thou art a Brahmin. I am thy cow. 
Make thou the matter plain, and save my 
honor if it can be saved!’”’ 

A second timethen Gisborne plunged into 
the rukh and called Mowgli. The answer 
came from high over head, and in no 
submissive tones. 

‘Speak softly,’’ said Gisborne, looking 
up. ‘‘ There is yet time to strip thee of 
thy place and hunt thee with thy wolves. 
The girl goes back to her father’s house 
to-night. To-morrow there will be the 
shadi, by the Mussulman law, and then 
thou canst take her away. Bring her to 
Abdul Gafur.’’ 

‘‘T hear.’” There wasa murmur of two 
voices conferring among the leaves. 
‘Also, we will obey—for the last time.”’ 


A year later Muller and Gisborne were 
riding through the rwsAé together, talking 
of their business. ‘They came out among 
the rocks near the Kanye stream, Muller 
riding a little in advance. Under the 
shade of a thorn thicket sprawled a naked 
brown baby, and from the brake immedi- 
ately behind him peered the head of a gray 
wolf. Gisborne had just time to strike up 
Muller’s rifle, and the bullet tore spatter- 
ing through the branches above. 
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‘““Are you mad?’’ thundered Muller. 
sin Look! “iy 
**T see,’’ said Gisborne quietly. ‘* The 


mother’s somewhere near. You’ll wake 


the whole pack, by Jove!”’ 

The brushes parted once more, and a 
woman, unveiled, snatched up the child. 

‘* Who fired, sahib?’’ she cried to Gis- 
borne. 

‘* This sahib. He had not remembered 
thy man’s people.’’ 

‘Not remembered! But indeed it may 
be so, for we who live with them forget 
that they are strangers at all. Mowgli is 
down the stream catching fish. Does the 
sahib wish to see him? Come out, ye 
lacking manners. Come out of the 
bushes, and make your 
sahib.”’ 

Muller’s eyes grew rounder and rounder. 
He swung himself off the plunging mare 
and dismounted while the jungle gave up 
four wolves who fawned round Gisborne. 
The mother stood nursing her child and 
spurning them aside as they brushed 
against her bare feet. 

‘** You were quite right about Mowgli,’ 
said Gisborne. ‘‘I meant to have told 
you, but I’ve got so used to these fellows 
in the last twelve months that it slipped 
my mind.’’ 

‘Oh, don’t apologize,’’ said 
‘It’s nothing. Gott in Himmel! 
I work miracles—und dey come off too! 


service to the 


Muller. 
‘Und 
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THEN? 


By GERTRUDE HALL. 


Anp then ?—Then when the roses 


Were ripe, they 


went to seed. 


And then ?—Was seen a white scar 
Where once a wound did bleed. 


And then ?—After a little, 
Hope found she might not stay 


And then? 


Then as the year waned 


The swallows went away. 


And then ? 


They laid the hero 


Among forgotten men 
Low in the lone God’s-acre, 


Beneath a stone.—And then ? 
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CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN ( 
REMINISCENCES 


A COLONEL. 


sRANT AND HIS CHAPLAIN.— 


AND ANECDOTES. 


By JAmMes L, CRANE, 


Late Chaplain of the Twenty-first Illinois, U.S. V. 





or of these reminiscences served as-chaplain of the Twenty-first Illinois—Grant’s first com- 


m ivil War—throughout the three months during which Grant held the colonelcy. He died in 
1879, while serving as pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church at Shelbyville, Illinois. He seems to have 
written out the reminiscences near the close of the war. They furnish one of the most graphic pictures 
of Grant thus far given to the publi | 


*RANT is about five feet ten inches in 

I height, and will weigh one hundred 
and fifty pounds. He has a countenance 
indicative of reserve, and an indomitable 
will, and a persistent purpose. In dress 
he is indifferent and careless, making no 
pretensions to style or fashionable military 
display. Had he continued colonel till 
now, I think his uniform would have lasted 
till this day, for he never used it, except 
on dress parade, and then seemed to regard 
it a good deal as David did Saul’s armor. 
He usually wore a plain blue blouse coat, 
and an ordinary black felt hat, and never 
had about him a single mark to distinguish 
hisrank. While he is reserved in his inter- 
course with strangers, yet in the quiet circle 
of friends, especially when the cares and 
duties of office are over, he is free, frank, 
communicative, and agreeable in the high- 
est degree. He regards smoking asa lux- 
ury; and if he takes a pride in anything, 
apart from the success of his enterprises, it 


isin his horsemanship. In his estimationa 
good horse is next to a good soldier. 


‘*His body is a vial of intense exist- 
ence;’’ and yet whena stranger saw him in 
a crowd, he would never think of asking 
his name. He is no dissembler, no as- 
sumer of snob dignity; he has more than 
ordinary freedom from selfishness, and ap- 
pears to no one as an ambitious man. He 
is a sincere, thinking, rea7 man; by rea/ we 
mean that he does not take to shows, 
shams, or “‘ flourishes,’’ but to realities. 

He is always cheerful; no toil, cold, heat, 
hunger, fatigue, or want of money de- 
presses him. He was just as buoyant 
while a colonel, away from paymasters, 
looking after bushwhackers in Missouri, 
and with scarce money enough to prepay 
a letter or buy a pipe full of kinnikinick, 
as he is as the hero of a hundeed battles, 
40 


and the commander-in-chief of the finest 
army in the world, and with the wealth of 
the nation at his command. 

In action he is bold and daring, almost 
to a fault, and the excitement of the con- 
test fires the whole man. Yet he never 
loses his self-control, and the influence of 
discipline and training can be seen in his 
most rapid movements. He goes to battle 
as though a charitable country was watch- 
ing him; as though he felt intensely the 
responsibility of his station—that hundreds 
and thousands of hearts were resting, for 
weal or woe, upon his decisions and move- 
ments. 

In private he is magnanimous, having 
a special regard for the feelings and inter- 
ests of others. He has no desire to rise 
by the fall of others; no glorying over an- 
other’s abasement; no exulting over an- 
other’s tears. He went forth to the field 
of strife only at the call of his country, 
and he strikes at her bidding, smites at 
her command; and when the rebellion shall 
cry ‘‘enough,’’ and his country shall bid 
him retire, he will quietly and dutifully 
return and repose on the bosom he has so 
bravely defended. 

He does his work at the time, and he 
requires all under his command to be 
equally prompt. I was walking over the 
encampment with him one morning after 
breakfast. It was usual for each company 
to call the roll at a given hour; it was now, 
probably, half an hour after the time for 
that duty. The colonel was quietly smok- 
ing his old meerschaum, and talking and 
walking leisurely along, when he noticed 
a company drawn up in line, and the roll 
being called. He instantly drew his pipe 
from his mouth, and exclaimed: ‘* Captain, 
this is no time for calling the roll; order 
your men to their quarters immediately.”’ 
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Drawn from a photograph by H. F. Warren, of Waltham, Massachusetts, now in the old State House, Boston 


The command was instantly obeyed, and 
the colonel resumed his smoking, and 
walked on conversing as quietly as if noth- 
ing had happened. For this violation of 
discipline those men went without rations 
that day, excepting what they gathered 
up privately from among their friends of 
other companies. Such a breach of order 
was never witnessed in the regiment after- 
ward while he was colonel. ‘This prompt- 
of Grant’s characteristics, 
and it is one of the causes of his success 
\ want of this coming to time has been 
the cause of many of the disasters that 
have attended our arms. A general is be- 
hind time with his division or corps, and 
the day is lost. We may conjecture that 
the battle of Bull Run would have resulted 
in our favor had Patterson been prompt 
to intercept the reénforcements of the en- 
emy, as he was directed. 

Grant would correct, and, if necessary, 
punish any want of conformity to rule, or 
neglect of orders, or infraction of regula- 
tions, in and unruffled a manner 
as you would give directions to your gar- 
dener before breakfast. 


ness is one 


as cool 


On one of our marches, while passing 
through one of those small towns where 
the grocery is the principal establishment, 


some of the lovers of intoxication had 
broken or glided away from our lines, and 
filled their canteens with whiskey, and 


soon were reeling and ungovernable under 
its influence. While apparently stopping 
the regiment for rest, Grant passed quietly 
along the ranks, and took each canteen, 
and whenever he detected the odor, emp- 
tied the liquor on the ground with as much 
nonchalance as he would empty his pipe, 
and had the offenders tied behind the bag- 
gage wagons till they had sobered into 
soldierly propriety. On this point his 
orders were imperative—no whiskey or 
intoxicating beverages were allowed in his 
camp. 

Right here I would notice the report 
that once obtained some circulation, that 
Grant was a lover of ardent spirits him- 
self, and that he indulged too freely in 
their use. Of this report I would say that 
I was with him for the most part of three 
months, in all sorts of weather, marches, 
exposure; we ate at the same table, 


ig 


and 
























the same tent, and sat 
around the same camp-fire; and I never 
knew him to allow ardent spirits in the regi- 
ment, nor did I ever know him even to 
taste them in any form. I have seen him 
in company with his superiors in office, 
where wine and brandy were freely pass- 
ing, and, when offered to him, he invaria- 
bly refused; usually remarking that he 
never indulged in anything stronge: than 
coffee and tobacco 

His promptness and energy in correcting 
errors, and reforming abuses in his regi- 
ment, sometimes led his men, especially 
those who were guilty, to feel that he was 
hard and severe beyond necessity. But 
was thus vigilant and active in 

strict discipline, yet he was not 
unfeeling nor indifferent in regard to the 
sufferings which the necessary penaities of 
camp-life brought upon unsophisticated 
and unintentional offenders. 

When we halted at Salt River, Missouri, 
two of our young bloods, supposing that 
it was ' show their hatred to 
the rebellion by some valorous exploit, had 
hardly pitched their tents when they 
started off, on their own responsibility, to 
seek for the enemies of the Union. They 
left in the afternoon, stayed all night, and 
came back next day with flying colors, 
bringing with them a “‘ and two 
of hishorses. Grant was seated by the door 
tent when the two heroes brought 
the trophies of their victory before him. 
He did not rise from his seat, nor pull his 
pipe from his mouth, but quietly asked the 
boys: ‘‘Who gave you permission to be 
absent from camp ?”’ 

‘ Nobody; we just thought we’d go out 
and look after some ‘ and we've 
found this feller and brought him up;”"’ 
and they pointed triumphantly to the pris- 
oner, who was still sitting on 
and looked as if he expected to be shot 
before he could say his prayers. 

‘I'll attend to your case first,’’ said the 
colonel; and the flush of victory began to 
from their faces as he continued: 
‘Captain, you will take these boys, and 
have them tied to a tree for six hours, for 
leaving Camp without permission.’’ 


often slept in 


while he 
entorcing 


necessary to 


secesher ”’ 


of his 


seceshers,’ 


his horse, 


fade 


he boys looked crestfallen, and disap- 
peared in company with the captain. After 
the colonel had questioned the trembling 
farmer, and his professions of attachment 
to the Union were found to be satisfactory, 
and he freely took the oath of allegiance, 
he set him at liberty, and leisurely resumed 
his smoking, and in half a minute looked 
as though nothing unusual had happened. 
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Then turning to me, with apparently no 
aim in his remark, he inquired: 

“Chaplain, what do you think of camp- 
life by this time ?”’ 

** It is entirely a new phase of life to me, 
Colonel, and I have hardly been able to 
come to a definite conclusion yet.”’ 

** What did you think of the conduct of 
those two young men ?”’ he asked, as coolly 
as if he were inquiring about the weather. 

‘* I think the young men were not inten- 
tionally guilty of a violation of discipline; 
the method was irregular, but they, doubt- 
less, thought they were doing a good thing 
for the country.’’ 

** Do you think I punished them too se- 
verely ?”’ 

** Well, Colonel, 1 do not know that Iam 
prepared to judge of what is too severe in 
military life.’’ 

**T don’t ask you for a military opinion; 
I ask for your opinion as a citizen. Chap- 
lains are not supposed to be military men; 
they are supposed to carry into camp the 
same feelings and views of justice and right 
they had in civil life.”’ And he raised his 
eyes as if to see whether I were appreciating 
his remarks, 

‘*As you have asked me for a candid 
opinion, I will give it. I think the punish- 
ment of those boys was not proportioned 
to their offence. If it were I, six hours 
tied up to a tree would be a serious busi- 
I think it was rather too severe on 
the boys, Colonel.’’ 

‘* But, Chaplain, suppose we were sur- 
rounded by an enemy, and men were al- 
lowed to stray from camp; they would be 
taken prisoners or lose their ‘ives in such 
a case.”’ 

‘* That appears reasonable, Colonel; but 
we are not near an enemy. Besides, the 
boys are in a new position, and know not 
exactly what is expected of them, and had 
no idea what they were bringing on them- 
selves.’’ 

‘* But we should so prepare when the 
enemy is at a distance that we may be 
ready when he is near at hand.’’ 

‘“ That is true, sir; yet I still think a 
milder punishment for unwitting offenders 
would as effectually work the same result.”’ 

The colonel stroked his beard with his 
left hand, a habit to which he 
tomed when there is the slightest interrup- 
tion to the current of his thoughts, and he 
puffed his smoke with renewed vigor, and, 
reflecting a moment, called out: 

‘* Orderly, go and tell the guard to re- 
lease those boys tied to the trees; they 
have been punished long enough.’’ 
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His honesty is above suspicion. I re- 
gard him as one of the most incorruptible 
men in the nation. He allowed no man 
to take, unlawfully, a single cent from the 
government, if he had the power to pre- 
vent it. Therefore he never was a great 
favorite with contractors and cotton specu- 
ators. He had no patience or time to 
stop and parley with any one who was try- 
ing to make a mice thing off of the miseries 


of the country and the hardships of the 


soldiery. 

In the early part of the war it was too 
common for some colonels and generals to 
detail favorites to go away on government 
business, and at government expense, while 
in reality they were going on a visit home, 
or to some rendezvous of pleasure, purely 
for their own gratification. No doubt, in 
this way the government has been de- 
frauded of thousands of dollars. None 
of -this would Grant ever permit. He 
claimed that his faith to his country, in this 
respect, should be kept as sacred as his 


faith to a partner in business. It was re- 
freshing to an honest man’s soul to see how 


coolly he could refuse all such applicants. 
When they attempted to argue that their 
double dealing was justifiable, he would 
dryly reply: ‘‘ 1 wish no further conversa- 
tion on that point;’’ and turn from them 
with the most perfect unconcern No 
amount of talent or personal influence, or 
influence of friends in high life, could fora 
moment swerve him from his conscientious 
integrity. He is 

Fonned on the good old plan, 

A true and brave and downright honest man.” 


In the afternoon of a very hot day in 
July, 1861, while the regiment was sta- 
tioned in the town of Mexico, Missouri, I 
had gone to the cars, as they were passing, 
and procured the ‘* Daily Missour1 Demo- 
crat,’’ and seated myself in the shadow of 
my tent to read the news. In the tele- 
graphic column I soon came to the an- 
nouncement that Grant, withseveral others, 
was made brigadier-general. In a few 
minutes he came walking that way, and I 
called to him: 

‘* Colonel, I have some news here that 
will interest you.’ 

‘“ What have you, Chaplain ?”’ 

“| see that you are made brigadier-gen- 


; 
’ 


eral. 
He seated himself by my side, and re- 
marked: 
‘* Well, sir, I had no suspicion of it. It 
never came from any request of mine. 
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That’s some of Washburn’s work. I knew 
Washburn in Galena. He was a strong 
Republican, and I was a Democrat, and | 
thought from that he never liked me very 
well. Hence we never had more than a 
business or street acquaintance. But when 
the war broke out I found that he had in- 
duced Governor Yates to appoint me mus- 
tering officer of the Illinois volunteers, 
and after that had something to do in 
having me commissioned colonel of the 
Twenty-first Regiment, and I suppose this 
is more of his work.’’ And he very lei- 
surely rose up and pulled his black felt hat 
a little nearer his eyes, and made a few ex- 
tra passes at his whiskers, and walked 
away about his business with as much ap- 
parent unconcern as if some one had 
merely told him that his new suit of clothes 
was finished. 

Grant belongs to no church organiza- 
tion, yet he entertains and expresses the 
highest esteem for all the enterprises that 
tend to promote religion. When at home 
he generally attended the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, with which some of the mem- 
bers of his family were connected. While 
he was colonel of the Twenty-first Reg 
ment he gave every encouragement and 
facility for securing a prompt and uniform 
observance of religious services, and was 
generally found in the audience listening 
to preaching. 

Shortly after I came into the regiment, 
our mess were one day taking their usual 


1 
I 


seats around the dinner table, when Colo- 
nel Grant remarked: 

‘“Chaplain, when I was at home, and 
ministers were stopping at my house, I al- 
ways invited them to ask a blessing at the 
table. I suppose that a blessing is as 
much needed here as at home; and if it is 
agreeable with your views, I should be 
glad to have you ask a blessing every time 
we sit down to eat.”’ 

he inexcusable and foolish practice of 
using profane language, a practice too 
common in the army, and even among in- 
telligent officers, is a habit to which Grant 
never degraded himself. I never heard 
him use anything like an oath under the 
most provoking excitements. 

He was at heart and in expression an 
anti-slavery man, yet he had but little 
Sympathy with the previous movements 
and opinions of the so-called ultra-Aboli- 
tionists. He believed Slavery to be an 
anomaly in a free government like ours; 
that its tendency was subversive of the 
best interests of the master and the en- 
slaved, and our common prosperity as a 
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nation; that it hindered the development 
of the highest interests of humanity; that 
it promoted aristocracy and a privileged 
class; that it encouraged idleness and an 
iclination to rely upon others to do what 
that it resulted 


one man lording it over the consciences 


we ought to do ourselves; 
of others where God alone should be su- 
reme; that it resulted in denying the 
hts of his moral nature, anni- 
hilated his capacity for improvement, shut 
t of truth, and bound his soul 


slave the rig 


out the | gh 
the chains of hopeless ignorance and 

degradation. 

Yet he did not regard the present war as 

being commenced on the part of the na- 

tional g 


fering with slavery 


vernment for the purpose of inter- 
but for the purpose of 


, 


enforcing the laws, suppressing the rebel- 
lion, and maintaining the Union entire and 
He often re- 
marked, however, that he believed slavery 
would die with this rebellion, and that it 


the Constitution inviolate. 


might become necessary for the govern- 
ment to suppress it as a stroke of military 


1 
oO 


| \ 


While we were at Mexico, Missouri, a 
Siave came to our headquarters one aliter- 
noon, fleeing from his master. He was 
greatly frig 


itened and fatigued, and while 
anting and puffing with 


g 
the heat, he in- 
quired, in half frantic tones: 
‘*Whar’s de cunnel ?”’ 
This is the colonel,’’ said I, pointing 
to him sitting by my side 


‘* What will you have, sir ?’’ said Grant. 


I—I’s—Mr.—Mr. Cunnel, I’s had to 
run’d away, sah. Massa‘s orful hawd on 
me, sah. He’s close onto me, sah. Kin 


yo help me, cunnel ?”’ 

Can't help you, sir; we are not here 
to look after negroes, but after rebels. 
You must take care of yourself.’’ 

he discomfited negro dropped his head 
and exclaimed, half as if talking to him- 
sell 

‘*Lawd, I's afeerd massa ‘ll be onto 
me!’’ 

His eyes stood out full an eighth of an 
inch farther than usual, and he trembled 
from head to foot. As he was about turn- 

g beckoned to him to come 
around behind the tent. I took him to our 
cooking-department and filled his pockets 
with cold biscuits and meat, and gave him 
a half dollar, and told him to make for the 
woods close by, and steer northeast, and 
not to consider himself safe till he had 
River. He bent 
himself nearly to the ground in his mani- 
festations of gratitude. I went with him 


Ing away, I 


crossed the Mississippi 
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and passed him through the guards; and 
his running for the woods was after the 
manner of the driving of Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi, and would have refreshed the soul 
f a conductor of the ‘*‘ underground rail- 
road.”’ 

He had not been gone more than an hour 
or two when his master and another man 
made their appearance, inquiring after the 
fugitive. To the master Grant made about 
the same reply that he had to the slave 
that we were not here to look after negroes, 
but after rebels. 

The pursuers evidently did not relish the 
reply, and were about to turn away with 
angry mutterings, when Grant desired to 
know whether they were opposed to the re- 
bellion, and in favor of the Union. They 
were inclined to be evasive in answering 
that question, as Grant had been in com- 
municating intelligence about the missing 
negro. ‘They were finally informed that 
hey could not leave our lines without tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance. 

There was a strong mutual attachment 
between Grant and the men of his regi- 
ment, without any undue familiarity. The 
colonel who had first been in command of 
the regiment was one of those jolly, rois- 
tering, merry-making men whom the boys 
would call a clever fellow. Hence, when 
Grant took command he found his men 
almost in a state of complete demoraliza- 
tion, each man in the regiment having, 
apparently, as much authority as another. 
It was a sort of disorderly mass, a hodge- 
podge of entanglements, an unsystematic, 
unarranged hurly-burly of officers and pri- 
Not that there was, by any means, 
an unusual deficiency of moral and intelli- 
gent men in the regiment; but that these, 
from the nature of the circumstances, 
quietly kept themselves in the background, 
while the boisterous and wayward elements 
blustered and rejoiced in their privileges. 

In less than ten days after Grant took 
command, all this complicated confusion 
was brought to order and subordination 
by his quiet, unostentatious vigor and vigil- 
ance. Every man felt that he had a colo- 
nel that must be obeyed and respected; 
and hence they all soon became strongly 
attached to him, with the exception of a 
few who disliked any restraints upon their 
waywardness. 

Shortly after Grant was made general, 
our regiment was moved to Ironton, Mis- 
souri, where he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the post, which numbered at our 
arrival about three thousand men. ‘The 
regiment was now commanded by J. W. 


vates. 
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S. Alexander, who had been our lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and on whose shoulders the 
eagle fell on the promotion of Grant. The 
reader will pardon me for digressing long 
enough to say that Alexander was one of 

noblemen, a brave, intelligent, 
patriotic soldier, and a true, upright, Chris- 
tian gentleman in all relations of life. He 


nature's 


was affable and courteous in all his deport- 
and diligent and persevering in 
effecting his purposes. He life 
boldly leading his men against the enemy at 
the battle of Chickamauga. 

While we were going down from St. Louis 
to Ironton in the cars, Grant took a seat 
by my commenced conversation 
about the probable length of the war, and 
new appointment. Then 
he requested that I take a position on his 
staff, to which | replied: 

‘General, I apprecia 

ghly, but my business in life is to preach; 


and I have acquired such notions of rank 


ment 


lost his 


side, and 


also about Nis 


te the offér very 


since I came into the army that I don’t 
ink I can come down to the position, 
I am on the staff of a higher officer 


hat is true, Chaplain, that’s true; but 


I did not know but you migh 


t be willing to 


» aS Ss 
change your mode of life during the 
‘I am ready to make any effort to put 


down this rebellion, and would shoulder: 
the musket if necessary; but I am nearly 
ty years old, General, and I[ think it 
suld hardly be prudent to change my 
ipation now, especially as there are 
are more competent, and who 
d be glad to take the place you have 
kindly offered to me.’’ 
lhe fact is, Chaplain, the kind of met 
who want the position are not the kind of 
swelling 


v, pon pous 


many who 


these gay, 


en | want: 


lventurers don’t suit my fancy I want 
1ien who have some conscience 

“You are on the right track, Gen- 
eral, and you'll find them, doubtless, in 
me ‘ 

‘Well, Chaplain, if you will not take a 


permanent position 
stay with me a few 


on my staff, will 


till I 


you 


weeks have time 


to make my selection ?”’ 

I stayed with him the two or three weeks 
he remained at Ironton. At the end of 
that time I went with him to St. Louis, to 
procure some tents and other travelling 
equipage necessary to prepare the several 
egiments for marching southward. 


about dusk one 

walked up to P 
the Ten 

camped in the neighborhood at this time. 


We started from Ironton 


evening, and lot Knob to 


ake cars. were en- 


regiments 
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Pilot Knob ts 
ton. While 

the distance, and had gone half way, w 
were met by three soldiers, who ordered us 
to halt. Grant told them they had no 
business to halt men at that point. One 
of the men was in his shirt-sleeves, and 
was without arms, and drunk. ‘The other 
two had muskets, and appeared to be sober. 
Grant the two with muskets 
arrest the drunken man. The drunken 
ordered them, with an oath of pro- 
digious energy, to charge on us with their 
bayonets, and they did it. We retreated 
But the pointed steel was 


a mile and a half from Iron- 
we were le 


measuring 


surely y 


ordered to 


man 


in good order. 
offensively close to me, and I called out: 
Chis Grant, commander of 


the post; you better be careful.’’ 


is General 


ed, with 
** Grant 


But the man in shirt-sleeves repli 


a vehemence surpassing my own: 


~! I don’t know him. You can’t fool 
me, boss. Go In, boys! “ 

But his comrades refused to go im, and 
shouldered arms, and started off toward 
Ironton. The man in shirt-sleeves cursed 
them for cowards, and tried to take from 
one of them his gun, that he might charge 
on us in person. But he was too dr k 
When we reached the depot, Grant or- 
dered a sergeant and seven soldiers to go 


yuTSU us, anG 


ni 
nee 


bring 


it of the men who had met 
g their quarters, and 


them back to 

lace them under guard, and keep them on 
bread and water till Le should return from 
Louis. | wondered how long 
they were fed on bread and water, for 
Grant never returned to Ironton; General 
Prentiss took his pla e there. 

We reached St. Louis, and after consid- 
labor 


St. have 


erable and management, and co! 


fronting a whole host of little moguls and 
august Italian and Hungarian lieutenants, 
and orderlies and captains and corporals, 
and carriers and riders and musketeers, and 


swordsmen, waiters, and ushers, doorkeep- 


ers, hostlers, and bootblacks, which ] 
mont had as a body-guard, Grant finally 


re- 


succeeded in getting the necessary stores 
it 


and equipments. We were waiting at the 
Planter’s House, expecting to return on the 
next train, when Grant received orders to 
go immediately to Jefferson City and take 
command there. As we parted, he took 
me by the hand, and said, with considerable 
feeling: ‘‘ Remember me to the ‘i'wenty 

first: am sorry to leave them. Good-by, 
Chaplain; don’t forget me.’’ 


‘* Good-by, General; don’t 


You are going up in this world; manage it 
so that you will keep on going up when 


you leave it. Good by General.’”’ 
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rHE STEFANOPOULOI. 
For a moment 
declared angrily that it was little 
but the next instant changed the 
yf my feelings, transforming irrita- 


10 
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this a pantomime ? 


A TALE OF 






“PHROSO.” 


BRAVE DEEDS 
OUS VENTURES. 


AND 


By ANTHONY Hope, 


‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” **The Dolly Dialogues,” etc. 


. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED 
and heiress to tl island From talk overheard between 
her and Constantine, she had seemed to be, while desirous 
f their departure, also anxious to spare them harm In 
full possession of the house, they decide to stand siege, 


} ; 


1ough scant of provisions and ammunition, and armed only 
with their own revolvers and a rifle left behind by Constan- 
tine Soon Stefanopoulos dies, and by an old serving- 
woman they send warning to Constantine tnat he shall be 
brought to justice for his crime. Thus passes the n t. Next 
1orning Wheatley’s j woman 


attention is engaged by a 
studying them through a field-glass from before a small 








cottage, higher up tl mountain Then Viacho, the inn- 
keeper, presents himself for a parley f which nothing 
comes but the disclosure that Constantine is pledged to 
ry Euphr ne, W already secretly married to another 
I £ i wit! * death-chant’”’ sound- 
lant made by Alexander the Bard when 
fanopoulos was ki i by the people for 
ll the n nightfal 1 an 
ed sex i pr the Lz ro- 

is it I s apparel. Thed 





heatley a few hours later in : 
I ted to Phroso, that the wom- 


mstantine s wife, and that Constantine 


is plotting to ¢g lof her, in order to marry Phroso and 

is secure lord th ar it once establishes a friend- 
ship between the two that promises soon to grow tender 
But, because it 1 sacred family secret, Phroso refuses to 
di se to Wheatlev the door toa subterranean passage from 





the house, of which he earned from a family history 
He rushes off for a pi to dig into floors and 
walls until he finds the door. When he returns Phroso has 
disappeared ; a ripple of laughter proves her near by, but he 
cannot tell where Lord Wheatley himself tells the story 





vickaxe, int ling 


tion into alarm and perplexity into the 
strongest excitement. For Phroso’s laugh 
ended—ended as a laugh ends that is sud- 
denly cut short in its career of mirth—and 
there was a second of absolute stillness. 
Then from the front of the house, and from 
the back, came the sharp sound of shots, 
three in rapid succession in front, four be- 
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hind. Denny rushed out from the kitchen, 
rifle in hand. 

“ They're at us on both sides!” he cried, 
leaping to his perch at the window and 
cautiously peering round. ‘“ Hogvardt and 
Watkins are ready at the back. ‘They're 
firing from the wood,” he went on. ‘Then 
he fired. ‘‘ Missed; confound it!” he 
muttered. “Well, they don’t come any 
nearer ; I'll see to that.” 

Denny was a sure defence in front. I 
turned toward the kitchen, for more shots 
came from that direction, and, although it 
was difficult to do worse than harass us from 
there, our perpendicular bank of rock being 
a difficult obstacle to pass in face of re- 
volver fire, I wanted to see that all was well 
and to make the best disposition against 
this unexpected onset. Yet I did not reach 
the kitchen. Halfway to the door that led 
to it I was arrested by a cry of distress. 
Phroso’s laugh had gone, but the voice was 
again hers. “Help!” shecried. “ Help!” 
hen came a chuckle trom Denny at the 
window and a triumphant “ Winged him, by 
Jove!”—and then from again, 
‘Help! "—and at last an enlightening 
word, “Help! Under the staircase! 
Help!” 

At this summons I left my friends to sus- 
tain the attack, or the feigned attack ; for I 
began to suspect that it was no more than a 
diversion, and that the real centre of opera- 
tions was “under the staircase.’”” Thither 
[ ran. The stairs rose from the centre of 
the right side of the hall, and led up to the 
gallery ; they rose steeply, and a man could 
stand upright up#to within four feet of the 
spot where the staircase sprang from the 
level floor. I was there now; and under 
me I heard no longer voices, but a kind of 
scuffle. The pick was in my hand, and | 
struck savagely again and again on the 
boards, for I did not doubt now that 
there was a trap-door, and I was in no 
mind to spend my time seeking for its cun- 
ning machinery. Yet, when knowledge 
failed, chance came to my help; at the fifth 
or sixth blow I must have touched the 
spring, for the boards yawned, leaving a 
space of about three inches. Dropping the 
pick, I fell on my knees, and seized the edge 
nearest me. With all my strength I tugged 
and pulled. But I must be wrong, for 
Phroso had not my strength, and she had 
worked the spring in an instant, silently, 
and, as it appeared, without difficulty. It 
must be the other side. That wasit. At the 
lightest touch the boards rolled away, seem- 
ing to curl themselves up under the base of 
the staircase, and there was revealed to me 


Phroso 
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an aperture four feet long by three broad, 
and a flight of stone steps. 

I seized my pick again, and took a step 
downward 1 heard nothing except the 
noise of retreating feet. I wenton. Down 
six steps I went ; then the steps ended, and 
I was on an incline. At that moment | 
heard again, only a few yards from me, 
“Help!” Isprang forward. Aloud curse 
rang out, and a shot whistled by me The 
open trap-door gave a glimmer of light. | 
was in a narrow passage, and a man was 
coming at me. I did not know where 
Phroso was, but I took the risk. I fired 
straight at him, having shifted my pick to 
the left hand lhe aim was true; he fell 
prone on his face before me. I jumped on 
and over his body, and ran along the dark 
passage, for I still heard retreating steps. 
But then came a voice I knew, 

Viacho, the innkeeper. ‘“ ‘Ihen, stay where 
you are, curse you!” he cried savagely 
There was a thud, as though some one fell 
heavily to the ground, a cry of pain, and 
then the rapid running of feet that fled, now 
at full pace and unencumbered. Vlacho, 
the innkeeper, had heard my shot, and had 
no stomach for fighting in that rat-run, with 
a girl in his arms to boot. And I, pursuing, 
was brought up short by the body of Phroso, 


the voice of 


which lay, white and plain to see, across the 
narrow passage. 

“Are you hurt?” I cried eagerly 

“He flung me down violently,” she an- 
swered. “But I’m not hurt otherwise.”’ 

*“ Then I'll go after him,” I cried. 

“No, no, you mustn't. You don't know 
the way, you don’t know the dangers ; 
there may be more of them at the other 
end.” 

“True,” said I. ‘“ What happened? ” 

“Why, I came down to hide from you, 
you know. But directly I reached the 
foot of the steps Vlacho seized m¢ He 
was crouching there with Spiro—you know 
And they said, ‘Ah,she has saved 
us the trouble!’ and began to drag me 
away. But I would not go, and I called to 
you. And I twisted my feet round Vlacho 
so that he couldn't vo fast; then he told 
Spiro to catch hold of me, and they were 
just carrying me off when you came. Vla- 
cho kept hold of me while Spiro went to 
meet you, and ‘ 

“It seems,” I interrupted, “that Con 
stantine was less scrupulous about that oath 
than you were. Or how did Vlacho and 
Spiro come here ?” . 

“Yes, he must have told them,” she ad- 
mitted reluctantly. 

“Well, ‘along, 


Spiro 


come come back; I’m 
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wanted,” said I. And (without asking 
leave, I fear) I caught her up in my arms 
and began to run back. I jumped again 
over Spiro—friend Spiro had not moved— 
and regained the hall. 

“Stay there, under the stairs; you're 
sheltered there,”’ I said hastily to Phroso 
Then I called to Denny: “ What cheer, 
Denny?” Denny turned round with a 
radiant smile, I don’t think he had even 
noticed my absence. 

“ Prime,” said he. “ This is a rare gun 
of old Constantine’s; it carries a good 
thirty yards 
further than any 
they've got, and 
I can pick ‘em 
off before they 
get dangerous. 
I've got one and 
winged another, 
and the rest 
have retired a 
little way to talk 
it over.” 

Seeing that 
things were all 
right in that 
quarter, I ran 
nto the kitch- 
en. It was well 
that | did. We 
were indeed in 
no danger from 
that side, at all 
events; the at- 
tack was evi- 
dently no more 
than a feint. 
There was des- 
ultory firing 
from a safe dis- 
tance in the 
wood. I reck- 
oned there must 
be four or five 
men hidden behind trees and emerging 
every now and then to pay us a compli- 
ment. But they had not attempted a 
rush. The mischief was quite different, 
being just this, that Watkins, who was not 
well instructed in the range of firearms, 
was cheerfully emptying his revolver into 
space and wasting our precious cartridges 
at the rate of about two a minute, He 
was so magnificently happy that it went to 
my heart to stop him, but I was compelled 
to seize his arm and command him very 
peremptorily to wait till there was something 
to fire at. 

“1 thought I'd show them that we were 
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ready for them, my lord,” said he, apolo- 
getically. 

I turned impatiently to Hogvardt. 

‘Why did you let him make a fool of 
himself like that ?”’ I asked. 

“ He would miss, anyhow, wherever the 
men were,” observed Hogvardt philosoph- 
ically. ‘ And,” he continued, “1 was busy 
myself.” 

“What were you doing?’ I asked, in a 
scornful tone. 

Hogvardt made no answer in words. 
But he pointed proudly to the table. 
There | saw a 
row of five long 
and strong sap- 
lings: to the 
head of each 
of these most 
serviceable 
lances there 
was bound 
strongly, with 
thick wire, 
wound round 
again and 
again, a_ long, 
keen, bright 
knife. 

“[ think 
these may be 
useful,” said 
Hogvardt, rub- 
bing his hands, 
and rising from 
his seat with 
the sigh of a 
man who had 
done a good 
morning’swork. 

“The car- 
tridges would 
have been more 
useful still,” 
said I, severely. 

“Yes,” he 
admitted, “if you would have taken them 
away from Watkins. But you know you 


wouldn’t, my lord. You'd be afraid of 
hurting his feelings So he might just 


as well amuse himself while I made the 
lances.” 

I have known Hogvardt for a long while, 
and | never argue with him. The mischief 
was done; it was no use wasting more 
words over it. I shrugged my shoulders, 

“ Your lordship will find the lances very 
useful,” said Hogvardt, fingering one of 
them most lovingly. 

The attack was dying away now both in 
front and rear. My impression was amply 
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confirmed. It had been no more than a 
device for occupying our attention while 
those two daring rascals, Vlacho and Spiro, 
armed with the knowledge of the secret 
way, made a sudden dash upon us, either 
in the hope of getting a shot at our backs 
and finding shelter again before we could 
retal.ate, or with the design of carrying off 
Phroso. Her jest had forestalled the former 
idea, if it had been in their minds, and they 
had then endeavored to carry out the latter. 
Indeed, I found afterward that it was the 
latter on which Constantine laid more stress, 
for a deputation of the islanders had come 
to him, proposing that he should make terms 
with me as a means of releasing their lady. 
Now, since last night, Constantine, for rea- 
sons which he could not disclose to the 
deputation, was absolutely precluded from 
treating with me; he was therefore driven 
to make an attempt to get Phroso out of my 
hands in order to satisfy her people. This 
attempt I had happily frustrated for the 
moment. But my mind was far {rom easy. 
Provisions would soon be gene; ammuni- 
tion was scanty; against an attack by day, 
our strong position, aided by Denny's cool- 
ness and marksmanship, seemed to protect 
us pretty effect ially ; but I could feel no 
confidence as to the result of a grand as 

sault under the protecting shadow of the 
night. And now that Constantine's hand 
vas being forced by the islanders’ anxiety for 
Phroso, | was afraid that he would not wait 
long before attempting a decisive stroke. 

‘I wish we were well out of it,” said I 
despondently, as 1 wiped my brow. 

All was quiet. Watkins appeared with 
bread, cheese, and wine. 

“ Your lordship would not wish to use the 
cow at luncheon?” he asked, as he passed 
me on his way to the hall. 

“Certainly not, Watkins,” I answered, 
smiling. ‘ We must save the cow.” 

“There is still a goat, but she is a poor, 
thin creature, my lord.” 

‘We shall come to her in time, Watkins,”’ 
said | 

But if I was depressed, the other three 
were very merry over their meal. Danger 
was an idea which found no hospitality in 
Denny's brain ; Hogvardt was as cool a hand 
as the world held ; Watkins could not believe 
that Providence would deal unkindly with 


a man of my rank. ‘They toasted our re- 
cent success, and listened with engrossed 
interest to my account of the secret of the 
Stefanopouloi. Phroso sat a little apart, 
saying nothing, but at last I turned to her 
and asked, “ Where does the passage lead 


to?” 
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She answered readily enough ; the secret 
was out through Constantine's doing, not 


SS) 


hers, and the seal was removed from her 
lips. 

“If you follow it to the end it comes out 
in a little cave in the rocks on the seashore. 
near the creek where the Cypriote fisher- 
men come 

“Ah,” I cried, “it might help us to get 
there?” 

She shook her head, answering : 

‘“‘Constantine is sure to have that end 
strongly guarded now, because he knows 
that you have the secret.” 

“ We might force our way 

“There is no room for more than one 
man to go at a time, and besides—” She 
paused. 

“Well, what besides ?” 

“It would be certain death to try to go 
in the face of an enemy,” she answered. 

Denny broke in at this point. 

“By the way, what of the fellow you 
killed? Are we going to leave him there, 
ur must we get him up?” 

Spiro had been in my mind, and now ] 
said to Phroso: 

“What did they do with the body of 
Stefan Stefanopoulos? There was not time 
for them to have taken it to the end of the 
way, was there ?”’ 

“ No, they didn’t take it to the end of the 
way,’ said she. “I will show you, if you 
like. Bring some torches; you must keep 
behind me, and right in the middle of the 
path.”’ 

I accepted her invitation eagerly, telling 
Denny to keep guard. He was very anxious 
to accompany us, but another and more 
serious attack might be in store, and I would 
not trust the house to Hogvardt and Wat- 
kins alone. So I took a lantern in lieu of a 
torch, and prepared to follow. At the last 
moment Hogvardt thrust into my hand one 
of his lances. 

‘It will very likely be useful,” said he 
“ A thing like that is always useful.” 

I would not disappoint him, and I took 
the lance. Phroso signed to me to give her 
the lantern, and preceded me down the 
flight of stairs 

‘““We shall be in earshot of the hall?” I 
ask« d 

“Yes, for as far as we are going,” she 
answered ; and she led the way into the 
passage I prayed her to let me go first, 
for it was just possible that some of Con- 
stantine’s ruffians might still be there. 

‘1 don’t think so,” she said. ‘* He would 
tell as few as possible. You see, we have 
always kept the secret from the islanders 
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I think that if you had not killed Spiro he 
would not have lived long after knowing it.’ 
The deuce!” I exclaimea. * And 
\ la } O a 
“Oh, I don’t know. Constantine is very 
fond of Vlacho. Still, perhaps some day 
Phe ui 


inished sentence was expressive 


‘What use was the secret?” I asked, 
roped our way slowly along and 
the body of Spiro, that lay, six 
feet of dead clay, in the path. 
‘In the first place, we could escape 


swere d, “ir any 
tumult arose in 
the island. 
hat was what 
Stefan tried to 
do, and would 
have done had 
not his own 
kindred been 
against him 
and overtaken 
him here in the 
passage.” 

‘And in the 


? 


Sec ynd plac = 


ked 


Sk 





Phroso stop 
ped, turned 
around and 
faced me 

‘In the sec- 
ond place,” she 
said, “if any 
one of the isl- 
anders became 
very powerful 

too powerful, 
you know 
then the ruling 
lord would 


show him grea 


favor; andasa — 
crowning mark 
of his confidence he would bid him come 


by night and learn the great secret; and 


they two would come together down this 
issage But the lord would return 


And the other?” 

“The body of the other would be found 
two, three, four days or a week later, tossing 
on tl shores of the island,” answered 
‘For look!” She held the lantern 
high above her head, so that its light was 
projecte din front of us and 1 could see fif- 
teen or twenty yards ahead 


“When they reached here, Stefanopoulos 





and the other,” she went on, “ Stefanopou- 


los would stumble and feign to twist his 
foot, and he would pray the other to let 
him lean a little on his shoulder. ‘Thus 
they would go on, the other a pace in front, 
the lord leaning on his shoulder. ‘The lord 
would hold the torch, but he would not 
hold it up, as I hold the lantern, but aown 
to the ground,so that it should light no 
more than a pace or two ahead. And when 
they came there-—do you see, my lord 
there ?” 

“T see,” said I; and I believe I shivered 
a bit. 

“When they 
came there, the 
torch would 
suddenly show 
the change, so 
suddenly that 
the other would 
start and be for 
an instant 
alarmed, and 
turn lis head 
round to the 
lord, to ask 
what it meant.” 

Phroso paus 
ed in her recital 
of the savage, 
simple, suffi- 
cient old trick. 

“ Yes ?”’ said 
| “Awe at 
that moment ?”’ 

“The lord’s 
hand on his 
shoulder,” she 
answered, “that 
had rested 
lightly, would 
grow heavy as 
lead, and witha 
great sudden 
motion the 
other would Le 
hurled forward, and—the lord would be 
alone again with the secret, and alone the 
holder of power on Neopalia.” 

[his was certainly a pretty secret of 
empire, and none the less although the 
empire it protected was but nine mies long 
and five broad. I took the lantern from 
Phroso’s hand, saying, “ Let’s have a look.” 

[ stepped a pace or two forward, prod- 
ding the ground with Hogvardt’s lance 
before | moved my feet. Thus I came to 
the spot where the Stefanopoulos used, with 
a great sudden motion, to propel his enemy 


down. For here the rocks, that had hith- 
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erto narrowly 
edged and con 
fined the path, 
bayed out on 
either side. The 
path ran on, a 
flat rock track 
about a couple of 
feet wide, form 
ing the top of an 
upstanding cliff. 
But on either 
side there was an 
interval of seven 
or eight feet be 
tween the path 
and the walls of 
rock; and the 
path was un- 





fenced. Even 

had the Stefano 

ei poulos held 
~ Aaa his hand, and 
re. 7 given no 

es a treacherous 


impulse, it 
would have 
needed a cocl-headed man to walk that 
path by the dim glimmer of a torch For, 
kneeling down and peering over the side, I 
saw below me, some seventy feet down, as I 
judged, the dark gleam of water, and I heard 
the low moan of its wash. ‘Then Pbhroso 
said: 

‘If the man escaped the sharp rocks, he 
would fall into the water, and then if he 
could not swim he would sink at once: but 
if he could swim, he would swim round and 
round and round, like a fish in a bow], till 
he grew weary, unless he chanced to find 
the only opening, and if he found that and 
passed through he would come to a rapid, 
where the water runs swiftly, and he would 
be dashed on the rocks Only by a miracle 
could he escape death bv one or other of 


these ways. So I was told when I was of 
age to know the secret And 1 ‘s certain 
that no man who fell into the water has 


escaped alive, although their bodies come 
out.” 

* Did Stefan’s body come out?” I asked, 
peering at the dark water with a fascinated 
gaze. 

“No, because they tied weights to it be- 
fore they threw it down, and so with the 
head. Stefan is there at the bottom. Per- 
haps another Stefanopoulos is there also, 
for his body was never found. He was 
caught by the man he threw down, and the 
two fell together.”’ 

“Well, I’m glad of it,” said I with em- 


phasis, as I rose to my feet. “I wish the 
same thing had always happened ” 
hen,” remarked Phroso with a smile, 

“I should not be here to tell you’about it.’ 

“Hum,” said I. “At all events, I wish 
it had generally happened. For a more 
villainous contrivance I never heard of in 
all my life. We English are not accustomed 
to this sort of thing.”’ 

Phroso looked at me for a moment with 
a strange expression of eagerness, hesita- 
tion, and fear. ‘Then she suddenly put out 
her hand and laid it on my arm 

“1 will not go back to my cousin, who has 
wronged me, if—if | may stay with you,” she 
said 

“If you may stay!’ 
nervous sort of laugh 

“ But will you protect me— will you stand 
by me? Will you swear not to leave me 
here alone on the island? If you will, I will 
tell you another thing—a thing that would 
certainly bring me death if it were known | 
had told.” 

“Whether you tell me, or whether you 
don't,” said I, “ I'll do what you ask.” 

“Then you are not the first Englishman 
who has been here. Seventy years ago 
there came an Englishman here, a daring 
man, a lover of our people and a friend of 
the great Byron. Orestes Stefanopoulos, 
who ruled here then, loved him very much, 
and brought him here and showed him the 
path and the water under it And he, the 
Englishman, came next day with a rope, and 
fixed the rope at the top and let himself 


I exclaimed, with a 


down. And somehow—I do not know how 
he came safe out to the sea, past the rocks 
and the rapids, But, al iS, he boasted of 
And when the thing became known, all the 
family came to Orestes and asked him what 
he had done. And he said: ‘ Dine with 
me this night, and I will tell you.’ For he 
saw that what he had done was known. O 
they all dined together, and Orestes told 
them what he had done, and how he did it 
for love of the Englishman. And they said 


nothing, but looked sad, for they loved 
Orestes. But he did not wait for them to 
kill him, as they were bound to do; but ke 
took a great flagon of wine, and p 

into it the contents of a small flask. And his 
kindred said : ‘ Well done, Lord Orestes !’ 
Then they all rose to their feet, and drank 
to him. And he drained the flagon to their 
good fortune, and went and lay down on 
his bed and turned his face to the wall and 


oure d 


died.” 

I paid less attention to this new episode 
in the family history of the Stefanopouloi 
than it perhaps deserved; my thoughts were 
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with the Englishman, not with his too gen- 
erous friend. Yet the thing was hand 
somely done, on both sides handsomely 
done 

‘If he got out!” I cried, gazing at 
Phroso’'s face 

“Ves, I mean that,” said she, simply. 
«“ But it must be dangerous.” 

It’s not exactly safe where we are,” I 
said, smiling. “And Constantine will be 
guarding the proper path. By Jove, we'll 
trv it!” 

* And I must come with 
you For if you go that 
way and escape, Constan- 
tine will kill me.” 

‘You've just as good a 
right to kill Constantine.” 

‘Still, he will kill me. 
You'll take me with you ?” 

lo be sure I will,” 
said I. 

Now, when a 
pledges his word he ought, 
to my thinking, 
to look straight 
and honestly in 
the eyes of the 
woman to whom 


man To. B 


he is promising, 
Yet I did not look into 
Phroso’s eyes, but stared 
awkwardly over her head 
at the walls of rock. Then, 
without any more words, 
we turned back and went 
toward the secret door. 
But I stopped at Spiro’s 
body, and said to Phroso : 

“Will you send Denny 
to me?” 

She went, and when 
Denny came we took Spi- 
ro’s body and carried it to 
where the walls bayed, and 
we flung it down into the «sur rye .ast ste 
dark water below. And I 1 THI 
told Denny of the English- 
man who had come alive through the perils 
of the hidden chasm. He listened with 
eager attention, nodding his head at every 

int of the Story ; 

here lies our road, Denny,” said I, 


- We'll go along 


pointing with my finger. 
it to-night.” 
Denny looked down, shook his head, and 
smiled 
And the gir 


‘“ She comes, too,” 


7399 
i 


>” he asked suddenly. 
said | 
We walked back together, Denny being 


unusually silent and serious. I thought that 
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even his audacious courage was a little 
dashed by the sight and the associations of 
that grim place; so I said: 
“Cheer up. If that other fellow got 
through the rocks, we can!’ 
“ Oh, hang the rocks !”’ said Denny scorn- 
fully. “1 wasn’t thinking of them.”’ 
“ Then what are you so glum about ?” 
“1 was wondering,” said Denny, loosing 
my arm, “how Beatrice Hipgrave would 
get on with Euphrosyne.”’ 
I] looked at Denny. I tried 
: to feel angry, or even, if I 
failed in that, to appear angry. 
eos %s But it was no use. Denny 
rye was imperturbable. I took 
his arm again. 
“Thanks, old man,” said I. 
* I'll remember.”’ 
For, when I considered 
the very emphatic asser 
ee tions that I had made to 
; Denny before we left 
England, I could 
not honestly deny 
that he was justified 
in his little reminder. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


A KNIFE AND A 
ROPE, 


penom Some modern 
thinkers, I believe, 
or perhaps, to be 
quite safe, I had 
better saysome 
modern talkers, pro- 
fess to estimate the 
value of a life by 
reference to the 
number of ‘distinct 
Sensations which it 
enables them to ex- 
perience. Judged by 
a similar standard 


HAD TO BE TAKEN, 


I CRAWLED 


my island had been up to the present time 
a brilliant success; it was certainly fulfill- 
ing the functions which Mrs. Kennett Hip- 
grave had appropriated to it, by whiling 
away the time that must elapse before my 
marriage with her daughter and providing 
occupation for my thoughts during this 
weary interval. ‘The difficulty was that 
the island seemed disinclined to restrict 
itself to this modest sphere of usefuiness; 
it threatened to monopolize me, and to 
leave very little of me or my friends by 
the time that it had finished with us. 
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For, although we maintained our cheer- 
not 
anything 
would 
madness to plunge that watery 
hole whose egress was unknown to us, and 
to take such the off 
finding at the other end the Cy priote usher- 
men and obtaining from them either an 
that fail 


none of us doubted that to 


fulness, our position was 
Had 
i 


desperate 


encouraging. 


matters been short of 


above ground, it 
been into 


a step on chance of 


alliance, or, if ed, the means of 
flight. Yet we 
take the 
did not believe in 

fol on 
told us that 


come throu: 


plunge was the wiser course. | 
the extreme peril of the 
further question 


the 
y alive and well, but 


passage, g, 
Phroso Englishman had 


also dry. lherefore, 


there was a path; 


and along a path that one man can go, 
four men can go; while Phroso, again at- 
tired at my suggestion in her serviceable 


boy’s suit, any of us. So 


was the equal ot 


we left considering whether, and fell to 
the more profitable work of asking how, to 
go Hogvardt and Watkins went off at 
once to the point of departure, armed with 


} 


a pick, a mallet, some stout pegs, and a 


long length of rope. All save the last 
were ready on the premises, and that last 
formed always part of Hogvardt’s own 


he wore it round his waist, 
it, like a medieval 
Denny and I| kept 


seemed out of 


eq lipment, 
and | 

ascetic. 
watch 
humor, disappeat 
a was to reach the other e 


believe slept In 
Meanwhile 
9 and who 


P] rOSO, 
ed into her own room. 
Our ide d of 


somewhere 


our journey about eight o1 
nine o’clock in the evening. Phroso told 
us that this hour was the most favorable 


for finding the fishermen; they would then 
be taking a meal before launching their 


boats for the fishing grounds. Three 
hours seemed ample time to allow for the 
journey, for the way could hardly, how- 
ever rich it were in windings, be more than 


‘ . 
three or four miles We determined, 


iOny. 


therefore, to start at five. At four Hog- 
vardt and Watkins returned from the 
underground passage hey had driven 
three stout pegs into excavations in the 


rocky path, and built them securely in with 


stones and earth The rope was tied fast 
and firm round the pegs, and the moist- 
ness of it showed its length to be sufficient. 


¢ 


| 1 was at 


descend first, but ] 
Denny 


I wished to 


once overruled was to lead, Wat- 


kins was to follow, then came Hogvardt, 
then Phroso, and lastly myself We ar 


ranged all this as we ate a good mea 
‘Then each man stowed away a portion of 
had died the 


tied a flask of wine 


goat—the goat dea 


Morning a d 
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him. It was a quarter to five, and Denny 
rose to his feet, fling 
** That’ ! 


regarding his empty case. 


ing away Nis Cigarette 


, ] + ed act 
S my last, salad 


ne, regi 
His words sounded ominous, but the 
spirit of action was 


not be 


door and 


upon us ind we would 
discouraged. I went to the hall 
fired a shot, and then did the like 
at the back. 


| 
Having thus spel two cart 


ridges on advertising our presence we 


hout delay for 


made wit the passage, a 

with my own hand I closed the door behin« 
us. ‘The secret of the Stefanopouli would 
thus be hidden from prolane eyes in the 


very likely event of the islanders find 


their way into the house in the course of 


| persuat sit down some 
little way from the chasm and wait t we 
were ready for her; we four vent <« 


Denny was a delightful boy to deal with « 


such occasions He wasted mn time 
preliminaries He gave one lusty p 
the rope; t stood the test He casta pid 
eve over tne wedges; they we e stre g, and 
strongly imbedded in the rock. He laid 
hold of the rope. 

‘* Don’t come after met I shout said 
he, and he was over the side Lhe lante 
showed me his descending figure, w 


Hogvardt and Wa 


ns held the rope ready 


l‘here 





to haul him up in case OI need. 
was one moment of suspense; then his 
voice came, distant and cavernous 

** All right There’s a broad ledge—a 
foot and a half broad, twenty feet above 
the wate ind I can see a glimmer of light 
that looks like the way out. 

This is almost disappointingly sim- 

ple, Sa d I. 

‘*Would your lordship desire me to go 
next?’’ asked Watkins. 

‘* Yes, fire away, Watkins,’’ said I, now 
In high FO" d humor. 

‘*Stand from under, sir,’’ called Wat- 
kins to Denny, and over he went. 

A shout announced his safe arriva I 


laid down the lantern, and took 


hang on to you, Hog,’’ said I 
flesh, you see.”’ 


Hogvardt was calm, smiling, and leis- 


g A g, 
ely. 

‘When I’m down, my lord,’’ he said, 
‘*T’ll stand ready to catch the yo Ing lady. 
(sive me a Ca before you start her of $2 

‘* All right,’’ I answered. ‘‘ I'll go and 
fetch her directly.’ 

Over went old Hogvardt He groaned 


once; | 


but 


suppose he grazed agains the 
“* 1 : 
he descended with pel 
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safety, and Denny called: ‘‘ Now we're 
ready for her, Charlie Lower away!”’ 
And I, turning, began to walk back to 
where | had left Phroso. 

My island—and I can hardly resist per- 
sonifying it in the image of some charming 
git full of tricks and surprises, yet all the 


while enchanting—had now behaved well 
fortwo hours. The limit of its endurance 
seemed to be reached In another five 
minutes Phroso and I would have been 


safely down the rope and the party re- 
united at the bottom, with a fair hope of 
carrying out at least the first part of the 
enterprise prosperously. But it was net 
to be. My eves had grown accustomed 
to the gloom, and when I went back I left 
the lantern standing by the rope. Sud- 
denly, when I was still a few yards from 
Phroso, I heard a curious noise—a sort of 
shuffling sound, rather like the noise made 


or carpet drawn along the floor. 


by a rug 
I stood still and listened, turning my head 
round to the chasm. Che noise continued 
for a minute I took a step in the direc- 
tion of it. Then a thing occurred which 
looked very strange. lhe lantern ap- 
peared to get up, raise itself a foot or so 
n the at keeping its light toward me, 

id threw itself over the chasm! At the 
ime instant there was arasp. Heavens, 


t was a knife on the rope. <A cry came 
from far down in the chasm I darted for- 
ward I rushed to where the walls bayed 
and the chasm opened. 
lhe shuffling sound had begun again; 
and in the middle of the isolated path I 
saw a dark object. It must be the figure 
of a man—a man who had watched our 
oceedings, unobserved by us, and seized 
this chance of separating our party. Fora 
a fatal moment—lI stood aghast, 
Then I drew my revolver, 
and fired The bul- 
lets whistled along the path, but the dark 
figure was no longer to be seen there. 


moment- 


doing nothing. 


once—t wice—thrice. 


But in an instant came an answering shot 
from across the bridge of rock. Denny 
shouted wildly to me from below. I fired 
again; there was a groan, but two shots 
flashed at the very same moment. ‘There 
were two men there—perhaps more. | 
stood again for a moment, undecided. 
But I could do no good there. I turned 
and ran f uirly and fast ‘** Come, come,’’ 
I cried, when I reached Phroso. ‘*‘ Come 
back! Come back! They’ve cut the rope, 
and they’ll be on us directly.’’ 


\mazed, she vet rose as I bade her. We 
heard feet running along the passage. 
They would be across the bridge now. 


Would they stop and fire down the chasm? 
No, they were coming on. And we also 
went on; a touch of Phroso’s practised 
fingers opened the door for us. I turned, 
and in wrath gave the pursuers one more 
shot. ‘Then I ran up the stairs and shut 
the door behind us. We were in the hall 
again, but Phroso and I alone. 

A hurried story told her all that had 
happened. Her breath came quick, and 
her cheek flushed. 

Ihe cowards!’’ she said. ‘* They 
dared not attack us when we were all to- 
ther! ”” 

hey will attack us before very long 
now,’’ said I, ‘‘ and we can’t possibly hold 
the house against them. Why, they may 
open that trap-dooi any moment.”’ 

Phroso stepped quickly toward it, and 
stooping, for an instant examined it. 
‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘they may. I can’t 
You spoilt the fastening with 


o 
x¢ 


fasten it. 
your pick.’’ 

Hearing this, I stepped up close to the 
door, and I called out: ‘‘ The first man 
who looks out is a dead man.’’ 

No sound came from below. — Either 
they were too hurt to attempt the attack, 
or more probably they preferred the safer 
and surer way of surrounding us and over- 
whelming us by numbers from outside. 
Indeed we were at our last gasp now, and 
I flung myse!f despondently on to a chair, 
but I kept my finger on my weapon and 
my eye on the trap-door. 

‘They cannot get back—our friends— 
and we cannot get to them,’’ said Phroso. 

‘* No,’’ said I. Her simple statement 
was terribly true. 

‘‘And we cannot stay here!”’ she pursued. 

‘* They'll be at us in an hour or two at 
most, | warrant. Those fellows will carry 
back the news that we are alone here.’’ 

‘*And if they come?’’ she said, fixing 
her eyes on me. 

‘* They won’t hurt you, will they? 

‘*T don't know what Constantine would 
do; but I don’t think the people will let 
him hurt me, unless——’’ 

‘** Well, unless what?’’ 

She hesitated, looked at me, looked away 
again. I believe that my eyes were now 
guilty of neglecting the trap-door, which I 
ought to have watched. 

‘* Unless what?’’ I said again. But 
Phroso grew red and did not answer. 

‘* Unless you're so foolish as to try and 
protect me, you mean?”’ I said. ‘** Un- 
less you refuse to give them back what 
Constantine offers to win for them—the 
island ?”’ 
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‘* They will not let you have the island,”’ 
she said, ina low voice. ‘‘I dare not face 
them and tell them it is yours.’’ 

‘*Do you admit it’s mine?’’ I asked 
eagerly. 

A slow smile dawned on Phroso’s face; 
she held out her hand to me. Ah, Denny, 
my conscience, why were you at the bot- 
tom of the chasm? I seized her hand and 
kissed it. 

‘* Between friends,’’ she said softly, 
‘there is no thine or mine.”’ 

Ah, Denny, where were you? I kissed 
her hand again—and dropped it like a red- 
hot coal. 

But I can’t say that to my islanders, 


said Phroso, smiling. 





Charming as it was, I wished she had 
not said it tome. I wished that she would 
not speak as she spoke, or look as she 
looked, or to be what she was. I forgot 
all about the trap-door. The island was 
pling sensations on me, 

At last I got up and went to the table 
I found there a scrap of paper on which 
Denny had drawn a fancy sketch of Con- 
stantine (to whom, by the way, he attrib- 


uted hoofs and a tail). I turned the 
blank side uppermost, and took my pene 
out of my pocket. I was determined to 


put the thing on a business-like footing; 
so I began, ‘*‘ Whereas’’—which has a 
cold, legal, business-like sound. 
‘*Whereas,’’ I wrote in English, ‘‘ this 
island of Neopalia is mine, I hereby fully, 
freely, and absolutely give it to the Lady 


Euphrosyne, niece of Stefan Georgios Stef- 


sé 


anopoulos, lately lord of the said island— 
Wheatley.’’ And I made a copy under- 
neath, in Greek, and, walking across to 
Phroso, handed the paper to her, remark 
l There 
you are. That'll put all straight, | 
Then I sat down again, feeling 
out of humor. I did not lixe giving up 
my island, even to Phroso. Moreover | 
had the strongest doubts whether my sur- 
render would be of the least use in saving 
my skin. 

Ido not know that I need relate what 
Phroso did when I gave her back her 
island. These southern races have pict- 
uresque but extravagant ways. I did not 
know where to look while she was thank- 
ing me, and it was as muchas I could do not 


to Calli out, ia Do stop! 


1g, in a rather disagreeable tone, 


hope.”’ 


However, pres 
ently she did stop, but not because I asked 
her. She was stayed bya sudden thought 
that had been in my mind all the while, 
but now flashed suddenly into hers. 


But Constantine ?’’ she said. 


“You 


~ A 
oa | 


know his—his secrets ! 
to kill you?”’ 

Of course he would, if he valued his own 
neck. For I had sworn to see him hanged 
for one murder, and I knew that he medi- 
tated another. 

‘“*Oh, don’t you bother about that,’’ 
said I. 
tine.’’ 

‘““Do you think I’m going to desert 


>? | ” ; 
you! she asked in superb Int 


Won't he still try 


2 expect I can manage Constan 


gnation. 


g 

No, no, of course not,’’ I protested, 
rather ina fright. ‘*I shouldn’t think of 
accusing you of such a thing.’’ 


‘“*You know that’s what you meant,’’ 
said Phroso, a world of reproach in her 
voice, 

** My dear lady,”’ said I, ‘*‘ getting you 
into trouble won't get me out of it, al d 
getting you out may get me out. ‘Take 
that paper in your hand and go back to 
your people. ing about Constan- 
tine just now; play with him. You know 
what I’ve told you, and you won’t be 
deluded by him. Don't let him see that 
you know anything of the woman at the 


— 


Say notl 


cottage. It won’t help you, it may hurt 
certainly bring her into 


s 


greater danger; for if nothing has hap- 
pened to her already, yet something may, 
if his suspicions are aroused.”’ 


I am to do all this! And what will 
you do, my lord ?’ 

‘*] say, don’t call me ‘my lord.” We 

say ‘Lord Wheatley.’ What am I going 


7m) 


to do? I’m going to make a run for it. 
But they'll kill you 
** Then shali I stay here ?”’ 


sé 


Yes, stay here. 


‘* But Constantine’s fellows will be here 
before long.”’ 

‘“You must give yourseif up to them 
and tell them to bring you to me. They 
couldn’t hurt you then.’’ 

Weil, I wasn’t sure of that, but I pre 
tended to believe it. The truth is that I 
dared not tell Phroso what I had actually 


resolved to do. It was a risky job, but it 


was a chance, and it was more than a 
ation 


chance. It was very like an obli 


— 
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that a man had no right to shrink trom 


discharging Here was I planning to 
make Phroso comfortable; that was right 
enough. And here was I planning to 


keep my own skin whole; well, a man 
does no wrong in doing that. But what of 
that unlucky woman onthe hill? [1 

friend Constantine would take care that 
Phroso should not come within speaking 
distance of her. Was nobody to set he 


on guard ? Was | to leave her to her blind 











trust in the ruffian whom she was unfor- 
tunate enough to call husband, and in his 
tool, Viacho? Now I came to think of it 

now that I was separated from my 
friends and had no lingering hope of being 
able to beat Constantine in fair fight—that 
seemed hardly the right thing, hardly a 
thing I should care to talk about or think 
about, if I did save my own precious skin. 
Would not Constantine teach his wife the 
secret of the Stefanopouloi? Urged by 


these reflections, I made 


tle trick on Phroso, and 
feigned to accept her sug- 
estion that I should rely 
O her to save me she 
evidently had great con 

ence in her influence, 

now that she held that 

I had less 
confidence in it, for it 
was clear that Constan- 


tine wielded immense 


yece Of paper. 


power over these unruly 
and I thought 
it likely enough that they 
would demand _ from 
Phroso a promise to 


islanders 


marry him as the price of 
‘] hen, 


did 4 


peving her. 


Ol 
whether Constantine 
or did not promise me 
my life, I felt sure that 
1e would do his best to 
rob me of it. 

Well, time pressed. I 
rose and unbolted the 
door of the ; 
still. I looked 
I saw nobody, but I 
the blast of the horn that had fallen 
on my ears once before and had proved 
the forerunner of an attack. 
heard it, for she sat up, saying, ‘‘ Hark,they 
are summoning all the mento the town! 
[hat means they are coming here.’’ 


house 


the road. 


Phroso also 


But it meant something else also to me; 


if all the men were summoned, there 
| 


would be fewer for me to elude in the 
wood 
‘Will they all go ?’’ I asked, as though 


1 mere curiosity. 
\ll who are not on some duty,’’ she 

answered 

I had to hope for the best, but Phroso 
went on in QIstress: 

‘It means that they are coming here— 
here, to take you 

‘* Then you must lose no time in going,’’ 
said I, and I took her hand and gently 
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wi!’ s SAID, LAVING MY HAND ON HER SHOULDER - 


raised her to her feet. She stood there 
fora moment, looking at me. I had let 
go her hand, but she took mine again now, 
and she said, with a sudden vehemence and 
a rush of rich deep red on her olive cheek: 

‘If they kill you, they shall kill me, 
too.’ F : , 

The words gushed impetuously from 
her, but at the end there was a choke in her 
throat. 

‘No, no, nonsense,’’ said I. ‘‘ You’ve 
got the islandnow. You mustn’t talk like 
that.’’ 

‘“*I don’t 
stopped. 

‘* Besides, I shall pull through,’’ said I. 

She dropped my hand, but she kept her 
eyes on mine, 

‘*And if you get away ?’’ she asked. 
‘““What will you do? If you get to 
Rhodes, what will you do?” 


care—’’ she began, and 


Ae 8 ms 


tathp teens 
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** All 


I shall do is to lay an information 


against your cousin and the innkeeper. 
lhe rest are ignorant fellows, and I bear 
them no malice. Besides, they are you! 
men now.”’ 

‘* And when you have done that?’’ she 
asked gravely. 

‘Well, that’ll be all there is to do,”’ 
said 1, with an attempt at playful gayety 


It was not a very happy attempt. 


** Then you'll go home to your own 


people? 


I shall go home. I’ve got no people 
in particular.”’ 

** And shall you ever come to Neopalia 
again ?’ 
‘*T don’t know. Yes, if you invite me.’’ 


’ 


She regarded me intently for a full min- 
ute. She seemed to have forgotten the 
blast of the horn that summoned the is! 
anders. I also had forgotten it, and I saw 


nothing but the perfect oval face crowned 


with clustering hair, and framing deep 
liquid eyes. hen she drew a ring from 
her finger. 

‘** You have fought for me,’’ she said. 


‘* You have risked your life for me. Will 
you take this ring from me? And once | 
tried to stab you. Do you remember, my 
lord ?”’ 


I bowed my head, and Phroso set the 
ring on my finger. 

‘Wear it till a woman you love gives 
you one to wear instead,’’ said Phroso, 
with a little smile. \nd then go to the 


S 


, , 
edge islander, 


of your island 
vou not ? so we are 


you are an 


too, are brethren 


oy 
—. 


to the edge of your island and throw it 
into the sea; perhaps my dear friend, the 


bring it back, a message from you 
For I think you will never again 
Neopalia.”’ 


] made no answer, and 


sea, Wlil 
to me. 

come to 
to- 


we walked 


gether to the door of the house, and paused 
again for a moment on the threshold. 

* See, the blue sea ao said Phroso. 
‘* Ts it not—is. not your island—a beautiful 


island? If God brings you safe to your 
own land, my lord, as I will pray him to 


] 
do on my knees, think kindly of 


’” 


your island 


and of one who dwells there. 


| he b 


ihe 


ast of the 


horn had died away. 
was turning blue 
The evening 


from the 
the portal of the house 


setting sun to gold 


on the quiet water. was very 


] ] 


still: we stood look threshold 
of the 
that had seen such strange wild doings, 
and had swiftly 


forever 


ng 
door, under 
made for it 
life and memory. 


SO self a p ace 
in my 
[ glanced at 


were S¢é 


» Her 


had 


Phroso’s face eves 


*t on the sea, her cheek 


vone 
gone 
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pale again, and her lj 


Suddenly came a loud, s 
horn. 

It is the signal for the start,’’ said she 
or they will here 


‘*T must go, be 


‘ 


ind anger, and I shall not be able to stop 


them. And they will kill my lord. No, I 
will say ‘ my lord.’ ’’ 

She moved to leave me. I had answered 
nothing to all she had said. What was 
there that an honorable man could say? 
Was there one thing? I told myself (too 
eager to tell it to myself) that I had no 
right to presume to say that. And any- 
thing else I would not Say. 

‘* God bless you,”’ I said, as she moved 
away, and I caught her hand and again 


ghtly kissed it. ‘‘ My homage to the 


lady of the island,’’ I whispered. 

Her hand dwelt in mine a moment, 
briefer than our divisions of time can 
reckon, fuller than is often the longest of 
them. ‘Then with one last look, question- 
ing, appealing, excusing, protesting, con- 
fessing, aye, and (for my sins) hoping, she 


left me, and stepped along the rocky road 
in the and glory of her youth and 
beauty 
the 
own dans 


y 
fond 


grace 
I stood watching her, forgetting 
the cottage, forgetting my 


5 
er, forgetting 


woman at 
even the peril she 
getting every- 


me and the 


watched—for 
save ie old that 
that me. 

vanished from my sight; and still I stood, 


ran whom 


I 
tl tl 


bound 
So | 


lI g 
new called stood till she 
for she was there though the road hid her. 
I was roused at last only by a great cry, of 
of fierce joy and triumph, tl 
of the evening and echoed 
from the The 


their rescued 


t 


surprise lal 


: 1 1 
rent the still alr 
back in rumblings 
Neopalians 
lady. 

Then I turned, snatched up Hogvardt’s 


hill. 


were greeting 


lance again, and fled through the house, 
to do my errand For | would 
woman, if I my own 
not mine to lose any more than it was mine 
to give to whom I would 
as I ran through the kitchen and act 


the compound, making for the steps in 


that 
life was 


save 


could: and 
I recollect that, 


4 


bank of rock, I said, ‘* God forgive me 


CHAPTER IX. 


HATS OFF TO ST. TRYPHON 


A MAN’S mind can move on more than 


and even the most 


may fail 


or to shut out intruding 


one line, engrossing 
t 
t 


to 
rivals. 


selfish care entirely occupy 1 


Not only 


should I have been wise, but I should have 
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chosen, in that risky walk of mine through 
the wood that covered the hill-slope, to 
think of nothing but its risk. Yet count- 
less other things exacted a share of my 
thoughts. Sometimes I was with Denny 
and his faithful followers, threading dark 
and devious ways in the bowels of the 
earth, avoiding deep waters on one side, 
sheer falls on the other, losing the track, 
finding it again, deluded by deceptive 
glimmers of light, finding at last the true 
outlet; now received hospitably by the 
Cypriote fishermen, now fiercely assailed 
by them; again finding none of them; now 
making allies of them; now carried prison- 
ers by them to Con- 






















Stantine; again 
scouring the sea with 
vain eagerness fora 
sight of their sails. 
Then I was off, 
far away, to Eng- 
land, to my friends 
there, to the gayety 
of London, now in 
its full rushing 
tide, to Mrs. 
Hipgrave’s ex 
clusive rece} 
tions, to Bea 
trice’s gay talk 
and pretty in 
solence, to 
Hamlyn’s gild- 
ed dulness, in 
rapid survey of 
all the panora- 
ma that I knew 
Then | 
would turn back 


sO we 


to the scene | 
had left, and 
again bid my 
under 


the quiet sky, in 


farewell 


“THEN VLACHO SAID, N SULLEN 
prospect of the OUT ¥ 
sea that turned 
to gold. So I passed back and forward 


till I seemed myself hardly a thinking 


man, but rather a piece of blank glass, 


myriad mites of the 


across which the 
kaleidoscope « hased one another, cover- 
ing it with varying colors, but none of 
them imparting their hue to it. Yet all 
this time, by the strange division of mentai 
activity of which I have spoken, I was 
crawling cautiously but quickly up the 
mountain side, with eyes keen to pierce 
the dusk that now fell, with ears apt to find 
an enemy in every rustling leaf and a hos 


tile step in every woodland sound. But | 


Hush ! 
Away there on 
the right—what was it leaning against that 


had seen no real foes yet. Ah! 
I dropped on my knees. 


tree trunk ? It was a tall, lean man; his 
arms rested on a long gun, and his face 
was towards the old gray house. 

Would he see me? I crouched lower. 
Would he hear me? I was as still as 
dead. Spiro had been in the passage. 
But then I felt stealthily for the butt of 
my revolver; and a recollection so start- 
ling came to me that I nearly betrayed 
myself by some sudden movement. In the 
distribution of burdens for our proposed 
journey, Denny had taken the case con- 
taining the spare car- 
tridges that remained 
after we had all re- 
loaded. But now I 
had only one barrel 
loaded—only one 
shot left. That one 
shot and Hogvardt’s 
lance were my only 
resources. I crouched 
yet lower; but the 
man was motionless, 
and presently I ven- 
tured to move on my 
hands and knees, 
sorely inconven- 
ienced by the long 
lance, but determined 
not to leave it behind 
me. I passed another 
sentry a hun- 
dred yards or so 
away on theleft; 
but his head was 
sunk on his 
breast, and he 
took no noticeof 
me. I breathed 
a little more 
, freely as I came 

come !’” within fifty feet 

of the cottage. 

Immediately about th€ house nobody 
was in sight. This, however, in Neopalia 
did not always mean that nobody was 
near, and I abated none of my caution. 
But the last step had to be taken. I 
crawled from the shelter of the trees and 
crouched on one knee on the level space 
round the cottage. ‘The cottage door was 
open. I listened, but heard nothing. 
Well, I meant to go in; and my entrance 
would be none the easier for waiting. A 
quick dart was safest; in a couple of 
bounds I was across, in the veranda, 


through the door, in the house. I closed 
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the door noiselessly behind me, and stood 
there, Hogvardt’s lance ready for the first 
man I saw. But I saw none. I was in a 
narrow passage; there were doors on either 
side of me. Listening again, I heard no 
sound from either side. I opened the door 
to the right. I saw asmall square room; 
the table was spread for a meal, three 
places being laid, but the room was empty. 
| turned to the other door and opened 
it. ‘This room was darker, for heavy cur- 
tains, drawn, no doubt, earlier in the day, 
to keep out the sun, had not been drawn 
back, and the light was very dim. Fora 
while I cou!d make out little, but, my eyes 
growing more accustomed to the darkness, 
I soon perceived that I was in a sitting- 
room, sparsely and rather meanly fur- 
nished. Then my eyes fell on a couch, 
which stood against the wall opposite me; 
and on the couch lay a figure. It was the 
figure of a woman; I heard now the slight 
but regular sound of her breath. She was 
asleep. This must be the woman I sought 
B 
she scream when I waked her, and bring 
those tall fellows out of the wood? In 
hesitation I stood still and watched her. 
She slept like one who was weary, but not 


it was she a sensible woman? Or would 


at peace; restless movements, and, now 
and again, broken, incoherent exclama- 
tions witnessed to her disquiet. Presently 
her broken sleep passed into half-wakeful 


consciousness, and she sat up, looking 
round her with a dazed glance. 

‘‘Isthat you, Constantine ?’’ 
rubbing her hand across her eyes. ‘* Or 
is it Vlacho ?’”’ 

With a swift step I was by her. 

‘Neither. Not a word,’’ I said, laying 
my hand on her shoulder. 

I was, I dare say, an alarming figure, 
with the butt of my revolver peeping out 
of my pocket, and Hogvardt’s lance in my 
left hand. But she did not cry out. 

‘Tam Wheatley. I have escaped from 
the house there,’’ I went on, ‘‘and I’ve 


} ‘ 1 
she aske 


come here because there’s something I 
must tell you. You remember our last 
meeting ?”’ 

She looked at me still in amazed sur- 
prise, but with a gleam of recollection. 

Yes, yes. You were—we went to 
watch you—yes, at the restaurant ?’’ 

‘“*You went to watch and to listen? 
Yes, I supposed so. But I’ve been neat 
you since then. Do you remember the 
man who was on your veranda ?’’ 

‘*That was you ?’’ she asked, quickly. 

‘* Yes, it was. And while I was there I 
heard———”* 


‘‘ But what are you doing here? This 
house is watched. Constantine may be 
here any moment, or Vlacho.’’ 


‘I’m as safe here as I was down the 


hill. Now listen! Are you this man’s 
wife, as he called you that night ?”’ 

‘“*Am I his wife? Of course I am his 
wife. How else could I be here?’’ ‘The 
indignation expressed in her answer was 
the best guarantee of its truth, and became 
her well. And she held her hand up to 
me, as she had to the man himself in the 
restaurant, adding: ** There is his ring.’’ 

Then listen to me, and don’t inter- 
rupt,’’ said I brusquely. lime’s valu- 
able to me, and even more, I fear, to 
you.”’ 

Her eyes were alarmed now, but she 
listened in silence, as I bade her. I told 
her briefly what had happened to me, and 
then I set before her more fully the con- 
versation between Constantine and Vlacho, 
which I had overheard. She clutched the 
cushions of the sofa in her clenched hand, 
her breathing came quick and fast, her eyes 
gleamed at me even in the gloom of the 
curtained room. I don’t believe that in 
her heart she was surprised at what she 
heard. She had mistrusted the man; her 
demeanor the first time 1 had seen her 
went far to prove that. She received my 
story rather as a confirmation of her own 
suspicions than as a new and startling 
revelation. She was fearful, excited, 
strung to a high pitch; but astonished she 
was not, if I read her right. And when I 
ended, it was not astonishment that 
clenched her lips and brought to her eyes 
a look that I think Constantine himself 
would have shrunk from meeting. I had 
paused at the end of my narrative, but I 
recollected one thing more. I must warn 
her about the secret passage; for that 
offered her husband too ready and easy a 
way o1 relieving himself of his burden. 
But now she interrupted me. 

This girl?’’ she said. ‘‘I have not 
seen her. What is she like?’’ 

‘She is very beautiful,’’ said I, simply. 
‘*She knows what I have told you, and is 
on her guard. You need fear nothing 
from her. It is your husband whom you 
have to fear.’’ 

‘* He would kill me?’’ she asked, with 
a questioning 

‘You have heard what he said,’’ I re- 
turned. ‘*‘ Put your own meaning on it 

She sprang to her feet. 

‘‘I can’t stay here; I can’t stay here 
Merciful heaven, they may come any mo- 
How are 


glance. 


ment ! Where are you going ? 
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You are in as much 


you going to escape ? 
danger as I am 
eater 1 I 
[ believe in even greater,’ sa ; 


‘I was going straight from here down to 
If I can find my friends, we'll go 
through withthe thing together. If I don’t 

hall hunt for a boat. If |] 
don’t find a boat—well, I’m a good swim- 


t} e sea 


mer, and I shall live as long in the water 
as in Neopalia, and die easier, I fan 7." 


She was standing now, facing me, and 
she laid her hand on my arm. 


‘You stand by women, you English- 
men,’’ she said. ‘’ You won’t leave me to 
be murdered ?’’ 

‘* You see I am here Doesn't that an- 
swer your question ?”’ 

‘* My God, he isa fiend ! 
me with you ?”’ 

What could I do? Her coming gave 


little chance to her, and robbed me of al- 


Will you take 


most all prospect of escape. But of course 


I could not leave her. , 

‘*You must come if you see no other 
way ot es ape,’’ said | 

‘*Why, what other is there? If I avoid 
him he willsee I suspect him. If I appear 
to trust him, | must put myself in his 
p wer, 

‘* Then we must g saidI. ‘* But it’s 
a thousand to one that we don’t get 
through.”’ 

I had hardly spoken when a voice out- 
side said: ‘‘Is all well?’’ and a heavy 
step echoed in the veranda. 

‘*Viacho!’’ she hissed, in a whisper. 
**Viacho! Are you armed ?”’ 

‘“‘In a way,’’ said I, with a= shrug. 
But there are at least two besides him. 
I saw them in the wood.’’ 

‘Yes, yes, true. ‘here are four gener- 
ally. It would be death Here, hide be- 
hind the curtains. I will try to put him 
off forthe moment. Quick, quick !”’ 

She was hurried and eager, but I saw 
that her wits were clear. I stepped behind 
the curtains, and she drew them close. I! 
heard her fling herself again on the couch. 


Then came the innkeeper’s voice, his 
roughness softened in deferential greet- 
ing. At the same time a strong smell of 
cau de cologne pervaded the room 
‘“Am I well?’’ said Madame Stefan- 
opoulos, fretfully. ‘‘ My good Viacho, I 
am very ill. Should I sit in a dark room 
and bathe my head with this stuff if I were 
we ‘hd 
My lady’s sickness grieves me beyond 
‘* And 


the more so because I am come from my 


said Vlacho, politely. 


expression, 


h a message for you.”’ 


és 


It is easier for him to send messages 
than to come himself,’’ she remarked with 
an admirable pretence of resentment. 

‘*'Think how occupied he has been with 
this pestilent Englishman,’’ said the plausi- 
ble Viacho. ‘*We have had no peace. 
But at last I hope our troubles are over. 
The house is ours again.”’ 

‘* Ah, you have driven them out ? 
Chey fled themselves,’’ said Vlacho. 
‘*But they are separated, and we shall 
catch them. Yes, we know where to look 
for most of them.’’ 

‘Then you’ve not caught any of them 
yet? How stupid you are.” 

‘*My lady is_ severe. No, we have 
caught none as yet.’’ 

‘*Not even Wheatley himself ?’’ she 


asked. ‘‘ Has heshown you a clean pair of 


heels ? 

Viacho’s voice betrayed irritation as he 
answered : 

‘* We shall find him in turn also, though 
heaven knows where the rascal has hidden 
himself.’”’ 

‘“*You are really very stupid,’’ said 
Francesca; and I heard her sniff her per- 
fume. ‘* And the girl ?’’ she went on. 

‘**Oh, we have her safe and sound,’’ 
‘* She will give no more 


laughed Viacho. 
trouble.”’ 

‘* Why, what will you do with her?” 

‘*You must ask my lord that,’’ said 
Viacho. ‘If she will give up the island, 
perhaps nothing.”’ 

‘* Ah, well, I take very little interest in 
her. Is not my husband coming to supper, 
Viacho #”’ 

‘*'To supper here, my lady? Surely, no. 
The great house is ready now. ‘Thatisa 
more fitting piace for my lady than this 
doghole! Iam here to escort you there; 
and there my lord will sup with you. Oh, 


it is a grand house! 


se 


] 
| 


A grand house!”’ 


fully. ‘* Why, what is there to see in it?’ 

‘““Oh, many things,’’ said Vlacho. 
‘Yes, secrets, my lady! And my lord 
bids me say that from love of you he will 
show you to-night the great secret of his 
house. He desires to s 


she echoed scorn- 


show his love and 
trust in you, and will therefore reveal to 
you all his secrets.”’ 

When I, behind the curtain, heard the 
ruffian say this, I laid firmer hold on my 
lance. But the lady was equal to Vla- 
cho. 

‘You are very melodramatic with your 
secrets,’’ she said contemptuously. ‘* I am 
tired, and my head aches. Your secrets 


will wait; if my husband will not come and 


” 








aan 


eee 
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sup with me, I'll sup alone here. ‘Tell him 
I can’t come, please, Viacho.’”’ 

‘But my lord was most urgent that you 

should come,”’ said Vlacho. 
I would come if I were well, 
But I could help you. If you would 
permit, I and my men would carry you 
down all the way on your couch.,”’ 

‘* My good Vlacho, you are very tedious, 
you and your men. And my husband its 
tedious also, if he sent all these long mes- 
I am ill, and I will not come. Is 
that enough ?”’ ° 

‘* My lord will be very angry if I return 
alone,’’ pleaded Vlacho humbly. 

‘*T will write a certificate that you did 
your best to persuade me,’’ she said, with 


said she. 


sages. 


a scornful laugh. 
I heard the innkeeper’s heavy feet move 
a step or two across the floor. He was 
coming nearer to where she lay on the 
CoOuUut h 
‘*T dare not return without you,’’ said he 
‘* Then you must stay here and sup with 
me.’’ 
‘* My lord does not love to be opposed.”’ 
‘*’Then, my good Vlacho, he should not 
have married me,’’ she retorted. 


She played the game gallantly, fencing 
and parrying with admirable tact, and with 


a coolness wonderful for a woman in such 


peril. My heart went out to her, and I 
said to myself that she should not want 
for any help that I could give. 

She had raised her voice on the last 
words, and her defiant taunt rang out clear 
and loud. It seemed to alarm Vlacho. 

‘* Hush, not so loud !’’ he said hastily; 
and there was the hint of a threat in his 
voice, 


‘*Not so loud 


why not so loud ? 


oF And 


Is there harm in what I 


she echoed. 


Say ‘de 
I wondered at Vlacho’s sudden alarm. 
The idea shot into my head—and the idea 
was not a pleasant one—that there must 
be people within earshot, perhaps people 
who had not been trusted with Constan- 
tine’s secrets, and would, for that reason, 
do his bidding better. 
No, no harm; but no need 
to let every one hear,”’ said Vlac ho, con- 
fusedly and w h evid 
Every one 


ent embarrassment. 
Who is here, then ?’”’ 


I have brought one or two men to 
escort my lady,’’ said he. ‘* With these 
cut-throat Englishmen about’’ (bravo, 


bravo, Vlacho!) ‘‘ one must be careful 

A scornful lau; 
of his subterfuge, and she met him with a 
skilful thrust 


1 
ot 
— 


proclaimed her opinion 


‘* But if they do not know, yes, and are 
not to know, that I am the wife of Con 
stantine, how can I go to the house and 
stay with him ?’’ she asked. 

“*Oh,’’ said he, ready again with his 
plausible half-truths, *‘ that is one of the 
Must I tell my lady part of it? 
here is a most excellent hiding-place in 


secrets. 


the house, where my lord can bestow you 
most comfortably. You will want for 
nothing, and nobody will know that you 
are there, except the few faithful men who 
have guarded you here.”’ 

‘* Indeed, if I am still to be a stowaway 
I'll stay here,’’ said she. ‘‘If my lor 
will announce me publicly to all the island 
as his wife, then I will come and take my 
But with- 


plac e at the head of his house. 

out that I will not come.”’ 
‘“Surely you will 

him to that yourself,’’ 


be able to persuade 
said Vlacho ‘ But 
dare I make conditions with my lord ?”’ 

““You will make them in my name, 
she answered. ‘‘Go and tell him what I 


say.”’ 

A pause followed. Then Vlacho said, in 
sullen, resolute tones : 

“T'll not go without you I was 
ordered to bring you, and I will. Come!’”’ 

I heard the sudden rustle of her dress as 
she drew ba k, then a little « ry, ‘* You’re 
hurting me.’’ 

‘You must come,’”’ said Vliacho. = 
shall call my men and carry you.”’ 

‘*I will not come,’’ she said in low 
tones, resolute and fierce 

Viacho laughed. ‘*We'll see about 
that,’’ said he; and his heavy steps sounded 
on the floor. 

‘““What are you going to the window 
for ?”” ghe< ried. 

To call Demetri and Kortes to help 
me,’’ said he. ‘* Or will you come!”’ 

I drew back a pace, resting against the 
window-sill; Hogvardt’s lance was pro- 
ruded before me At that moment | 
asked nothing better than to bury its point 

the fat innkeeper’s flesh. 

‘You will repent it if you do what you 
say,’ said she. 

‘*T shall repent it more if I do not obey 
my lord,’’ said Vlacho. ‘See my hand is 
1 the curtains Will you come, my 

I will not come,’’ said she. 

There was one last short interval. | 
heard them both breathing, and I held my 
own breath. My revolver rested in my 
pocket; the noise of a shot would be fata 
With God’s help I would drive the lance 
home with one silent, sufficient thrust 


’ 
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There would be a_ rogue less in the 
world and another chance for her and 
me. 
‘* As you will, then,’’ said the innkeeper. 

The curtain-rings rattled along the rod, 
the heavy hanging gave back, the moon 
that was newly risen streamed full in 
Viacho’s eyes and on the pale strained 
face behind him. He saw me; he uttered 
one low exclamation His hand flew to 
his belt; he drew a pistol and raised it. 
But I was too quick for him. I drove the 
great hunting-knife on the end of Hog- 
vardt’s sapli full and straight into his 
breast. 

With a groan he flung his arms over his 
head and fell sideways, half-supported by 
the curtain, till the fabric was rent away 
from the rings and fell over his body, en- 
veloping him in a thick pall. I drew my 
lance back. The force of the blow had 
overstrained Hogvardt’s wire fastenings; 
the blade was bent to an angle with the 
shaft and shook loosely from side to side. 
Vilacho’s blood began to curl in a mean- 


dering trickle from beneath the curtain. 


ng 


Madame Stefanopoulos glared at me 
speechless. But my eyes fell from her to 


the floor, and there I saw two long black 
\ sudden and desperate inspira- 
She was my ally, I hers; 


shadow S 
tion seize d me. 


if both were held guilty of this act we 
could render no service to each other 
If she were still unsuspected—and no- 


I 
body except myself had heard her talk 


with Viacho—she might yet help herself 
and n 
‘*'Throw me over,’’ I whispered in Eng 
sh ** Cry tol help ie 
** What?’ 
‘Cry ! The men are there. You may 
help me afterwards.”’ : 
‘What, pretend es 
Ve ) ck t’’ 
B the 
N O Quick, for God’s sake, 
( ck ! 
‘God help us,’’ she whispered Then 
she cried loudly: ‘‘ Help! Help! Help!”’ 
I sprang toward her! ‘There was the 


crash of a man leaping through the win- 


dow I turned. Behind him I saw Deme- 
tri, standing in the moonlight. Other fig- 
es h ed up; feet pattered on the hard 


( 
nd I'he man who had leapt in, a very 
tall, handsome, and athletic fellow, whom 
I had not seen before, held to my head a 
I let my hands 
drop to my side, and faced him with a smile 
It must be death to resist 

death to me and death to my new friend; 


long, old-fashioned pistol 


on my Ips 


surrender might open a narrow way of 
safety. 

**T yield,’’ said I. 

‘*Who are you ?”’ he cried. 

‘*T am Lord Wheatley,’’ I answered. 
3ut did you not fly tothe—?”’ He 
stopped. 

‘*To the passage,’’ said I. ‘* No, I 
came here. I was trying to escape. I 
came in while madame here was asleep, and 
hid behind the curtain.’’ 

** Yes, yes,”’ “it so, Kor- 
tes. It is as he says; and then Vlacho 


sé 


said she. 


came—— 

‘*And,’’ said I, ‘‘ when the lady had 
agreed to go with Vlacho, Vlacho came to 
the window to call you; and, by misad- 
venture, sir, he came on me behind the 
curtain. And—won’t you see whether he 
is dead ?”’ 

‘*Kill him, Kortes, kiil him!’’ cried 
Demetri, fiercely and suddenly, from the 
window. 

Kortes turned round. 

‘* Peace,”’ said he. ‘*The man _ has 
yielded. Do I kill men who have yielded ? 
The lady of the island and my Lord Con- 
stantine must decide his fate; it is not my 
office. Are you armed, sir?”’ 

It went to my heart to give up that 
last treasured shot of mine. But he was 
treating me as an honorable man. I 
handed him my revolver, with a bow, say- 
Ing 

‘“T depend on you to protect me from 
that fellow and the rest till you deliver me 
to those you speak oa.” : 

In my charge you are safe,’’ said Kor- 
tes: and he stepped down and lifted the 
curtain from Vlacho’s face. The inn- 
keeper stirred and groaned. He was not 
dead yet. Kortes turned round to Deme- 
tri 

‘*Stay here and tend him. Do what 
you can for him. When I am able I will 
send aid to him. But I do not think he 
will live.’’ 

Demetri scowled. He seemed not to 


like the part assigned to him. 

‘* Are you going to take this man to my 
Lord Constantine ?’’ he asked. ** Leave 
another with Vlacho, and let me come with 
you, my lord.”’ 

‘*Who should better stay with Vlacho 
than his nephew Demetri ?’’ asked Kor- 
tes with a smile. (This relationship was a 
new light tome.) ‘* lam going to do what 
my duty is. Come, no questioning. Do 
not I command, now Vlacho is wounded ?”’ 

‘* And the lady here?’’ asked Demetri. 

‘I am not ordered to lay a finger on the 
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lady,’’ answered Kortes. ‘‘ Indeed I do 
not know 
Francesca interposed with great dignity 
‘ee ay 


| will come with you,’’ 
have my story to tell when this gentleman 
trialk Who I am you will 


who she is 


said she. 


put on his 
know soon.”’ 

lyemetri had climbed in at 
e with a savage scowl, and | 


the window. 


assed m 


saw that one side of his head was bound 
with a blood-stained bandage He saw 
me ooking at it. 

Aye,’’ he growled. ‘“*‘I owe you the 


of half an ear 


LOSS 


In the passage ?’’ I hazarded, much 
pleased. 

‘*T shall pay the debt,’’ said he, ‘‘ or 
see it paid handsomely for me by my 
ord.’’ 

‘Come,’’ said Kortes, ‘‘ let us go.’ 


Fu Ly belie g that the fact of Kortes 
ommand instead of Demetri had 
me fr instant death, I 


orders. 


vil 
being in ¢ 
ym was not 
his I walked 
house, and took the place he 
the middle of a line of 
twelve in 
by my 

Stefanopoulos walked 
The maintained 
I followed their example. 
But my heart, I must beat 


inclined to dispute 
out of the 
indicated to me in 
islanders, some ten or number. 


side, and 


Kortes placed himself 
Madame 


hand. 


on his 


islanders 


other 


absolutes 


ence. 


confess as | 


waited to see in what direction our column 
was to march. We started down the hill 
toward the house. If we were going to 
the house, I had perhaps twenty minutes 
to live, and the lady who was with us 
would not long survive me. In vain I 
scanned Kortes’s comely, grave face. He 


marched with the impassive regularity of 


a grenadier, and displayed much the same 


g 
expressionless steadiness of face. Nearer 
to the fatal house we came But my heart 
gave a sudden leap of hope and excite- 
ment to Kortes cried, softly, ‘To the 
right.’ We turned down the path that 

lup from the town, leaving the house 
oO the lett We were ot gol go stra ght 
to death, and every respite was pregnant 
with unforeseen chances of escape | 
touched Kortes on the shoulder. 

‘* Where are we going ?’’ I asked. 

‘*’'To the town,’’ he answered. 

\ga in silence we pursued our way 
do 1 the hillside lhe path broadened, 
ane é icline became less steep; a few 
lights twinkled from the sea, that now 
spre d before us still we went on 
The I heard the bell of a church strike 
twelve The strokes ended, but another 
bell began to ring Our escort stopped 
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withoneaccord. They took off their caps 
and signed the their 
Kortes did the same as the rest 
at him in question, but 
till the caps were replaced and we were on 
our way again. Then he said: 

‘* To-day is the feast of St. 
Did you not know ?”’ 

‘“No,’’ said I. ‘‘St. Tryphon I know, 
but his feast is not kept always on this 


breasts. 
I looked 
nothing 


Cross on 


he said 


Tryphon 


” 


day. 

‘‘Always on this day in Neopalia,’’ he 
answered, and he seemed to look at me as 
tho lg 
q lestion. 

The feast of St. Tryphon might have 
interested me very much at any ordinary 
time, but just now my study of the cus- 
toms of the islanders had been directed 
into another channel, and I did not pursue 
the subject Kourtes walked in silence 
some little way farther. We had now 
reached the main road, and were descend- 
ing rapidly toward thetown. I saw again 
the steep narrow street, empty and still in 
the moonlight. We held way till 
we to a rather large square building 
1ich stood back from the road, and had 
thus escaped my notice when we passed 


spoken 


h he were asking me some ung 


on our 
came 


wi 


] 


it on the evening of our arrival. Before 

this Kortes stopp d. ‘* Here you must 

lodge with me,’’ said he ‘ Concerning 
; - 


the lady I have n 


Oo orders 


Madame Stefanopoulos caught my arm. 

‘*T must stay too,’’ said she ** I can- 
not go back to my house.”’ 

‘“It is well,’’ said Kortes calmly 
‘* There are two rooms 

The escort ranged themselves outside 


the building, which now appeared to be 
either a sort of barrack or place of con- 
hnement. We three entered. At a sign 
from Kortes, Madame _ Stefanopoulos 


nthe right. I 


room, 


passed into a large room « 
followed him into a 
furnished, and flung myself in exhaus- 


tl ran along the 


smaiier scan- 





tion on a wooden bench that 


wal For an instant Kortes stood regard- 

o me His face seemed to express hesi- 
tation, but the look in his eyes was not 
unfriendly The be which had con- 
tinued to ring till now, ceased. Then 
Kortes said to me in a low voice: 

‘*'Take courage, my lord For a day 
you are safe. Not even Constantine would 
dare to kill a man on the feast of St. Try- 
pl 

And before I could answer he was gone; 
I heard the bolt of the door run home I 
was a prisoner. 

Yet I took courage as he bade me 
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Four and twenty hours’ life was more than 
I had been able to count on for some time 
past So I also doffed my hat in honor 
of the holy St. 7 ryphon. And presently I 

fted my egs on the bench, took off my 
coat, made a pillow of it, and went to 


CHAPTER X. 
rHE JUSTICE OF THE ISLAND, 


HELPLESSNESS brings its own peculiar 
Aftera week’s planning and 
scheming what you will do to the enemy, 
it is a kind of relief to lie with your arms 


by vour side and wonder what the enemy 


consolation, 


may be pleased to do to you. This relaxa- 
tion was vouchsafed to my brain when I 
awoke in the morning and found the sun 
streaming into the whitewashed cell-like 
room It was the feast of St. Tryphon- 
all praise to him!—and Kortes said that I 
could not be killed that day. I doubted 
ne’ , vet perhaps he 


Constantine ss rupies 
would not venture to outrage the popula 


t But nothing for- 


sentiment of Neopalia. 
bade my being killed to-morrow. Wel 


to-morrow is to-morrow, and to-day is to- 
day, and there will be that difference be- 


tweel hem so long as the world lasts | 


stretched myself and yawned luxuriously 
I was, strangely enough, in a hopeful 
frame of mind I made sure that Denny 
had found his way safely, and that the 
Cypriot fishermen had been benevolent. 
I proved to myself that with Constantine’s 
exposure his power would end. I plumed 
myself on having put Vlacho hors du combat 
I believe 1 said to myself that villainy 
would not triumph, that honest men would 
come by their own, and that unprotected 
bea ty wou d find he p trom 
which showed that relics of youth hung 
] 


heaven: 


about me and (1 am afraid it depends on 


this rather) that 1 was feeling very well 


alter my retreshing sleep 
\las! my soothing reveries were rudely 
té upted 
Atat sweet pleas eth 
| t ¢ when r p eth 
and at the sound of a gruff voice outside 


my dreams melted, and harsh reality was 
pressing hard on me again, crushing hope 
into resignation, buoyancy into a grim re- 
solve to take what came with courage. 

‘* Bring him out,’’ cried the voice. 

‘‘It’s that brute Demetri,’’ said I to 
myself, wondering what had become of my 
friendly jailer, Kortes. 

A moment later half a dozen men filed 
into the room, Demetri at their head. | 
asked him what he wanted. He answered 
only with a command that I should get 
up. ‘* Bring him along,’’ he added to his 
men; and we walked out into the street. 

Evidently Neopalia was en féte. The 
houses were decked with flags; several 
windows exhibited pictures of the saint; 
women in their best attire, gay and spot- 
lessly clean, were filing along the road, 
holding their children by the hand. Every- 
body made way for our procession, many 
whispers and pointed fingers proving the 
interest and curiosity which it was my un- 

For about a 
quarter of a mile we mounted the road, 


willing privilege to arouse. 


then we turned suddenly down to the left 
and began to descend again towards the 
sea. Soon now we arrived at the little 
church whose bell I had heard. Here we 
halted; and presently another procession 
emerged from the building. An old white- 
bearded man headed it, carrying a large 
picture of St. Tryphon; the old man’s 
dress was little different from that of the 
rest of the islanders, but he wore the cap 
He was followed by some 
attendants, the women and children fell in 


behind him, three or four cripples brought 


of a priest. 


up the rear, praying as they went and 
stretching out their hands towards the 
sacred picture which the old man carried. 
Ata sign from Demetri we also put our- 
selves in motion again, and the whole body 
of us thus made forthe seashore. But some 
three hundred yards short of the water I 
perceived a broad level spot, covered with 
short rough turf, and scrrounded for about 
half its circuit by a crescent-shaped bank 
two or three feet high. On this bank sat 
some twenty people, and grouped round it 
was the same ragged, picturesque group of 


x « 


armed peasants that I had seen gather in 
the street on the occasion of our arrival. 


ntinued.) 
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A CENTURY OF PAINTING. 


NOTES DESCRIPTIVE AND CRITICAI THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, HOLMAN HUN’ AND JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS 
DYCE A PRECURSOR, MADOX BROWN AN ALLY\M BURNE-JONES AND THI 
INFLUENCE OF THE GROUI 


JAINTING is like a spiral spring fol- there had also been an effort to hark 

lowing a circle, ever returning to back to purer motives and more pr mitive 

the same point. But with the progress of forms of art as early as 1820.  Friedric] 

technical ability the return to the place of Overbeck may be called the leader of this 

departure has an upward tendency, andthe movement. the followers of which eair ed 
I ! ‘ s 


artist recommences, more fully equipped the name of Nazarenes. It was influenced 
for his world-old task, at a higher point as much by religion as by art, and having 


g 
than his predecessor. The nineteenth to do almost exclusively with subjects ex- 
century has witnessed at least one such pressed by slavish subjection of method 
return for every period of thirty vears. In to that of the early ¢ hristian painters, it 
France—with David, the return to the was without lasting impression on the 
classic source; with Delacroix, to the free- painting ol the century. Che Pre- 
dom of conception inspired by nature; in’ Raphaelite movement in England, with 
England—Constable’s research of trut ts superficial resemblance to that of the 

1 the open air, with its influence on the Nazarenes, was, however, distinctly mod- 
Continenta ainters, and abo 185 r Ihe unters of Italy, from the time 
the Pre-Raphaelite return to the principles when Giotto broke the yoke of the old 
of the primitive painters. In Germany Byzantine art to the moment when Ra- 
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F. G. Ste ens. and W im Michael by collectors In 1851 John Ruskin 














Rossetti. Dante Gabriel’s brothe espoused their cause, and in succinct 

\ ( ement, phrase defined thx principles. 20 

¢ yubted ( paint nature as it is around them, with the 

ithy \\ i Dyce, elp of modern science,’’ was his explana- 

| O4 Bb \ berdee I l eae d so ti ( the < ( ne years 

rte l t pine tected ring us back to the starting point that, 

( I ent | Rome Wit le@arlv haif a century of interval, the 

¢ ¢ i mice ot Ove heck Same I tto 1s ist be 1 « the bannet! ( f 

$ eV t it of the ew-bor! } esslt s The end of the 

ent vas large delled « two schools is the sam the means are 

[Pr oa ( ung Ka ut very different starting trom a point t 

I tiie ( ent Rome and deve suthcient educatt ( pe ips in that con- 

: igist é Dyce, howeve dition of absolute wnaizvet ch many 

t te i r { nters ew converte t Lhe ew de- 

re ¢ ¢ es sur is ets protess to envy), the study of nature 

s work remains fresh and orig with the Pre-Raphaelites was without 

¢ ea Le iT t il direction: the painful erecti ot the cor 

( f the Un lasters His series isect bit by bit, deta added to detail, 

f frescoes the Houses of Parliament without a comprehensive grasp of the 

( nt among the best in that not alt vhole and due relation of one part to the 

¢ er successf ittempt at decorative other The Impressionists, on the con- 

the ‘‘ St. Joh eading the Virgin trary, grasp the horns ot the diler 1 at 

\ y I m the ‘Tomb,’ I the Nationa the other end heir endeavor is to see 

Gallery, is a work sincere 1 sentiment, nature as a whole, to subordinate detail; 

wit i subdued harmony of color nowhere and their recourse to ‘‘ modern science’”’ 
»Dse Le ) the arid yroductions ot n the division of rays of colo 
(Overbeck Or Schnorr! He was, moreover, felt and vr ped for by the Pre 
eq ed with a solid foundation of edu- ites, is much more decided, as 

nin art, which enabled him to draw progress which has been made in the study 


paint as few English painters of his of the laws of color since 1850. 
time could d The Pre-Raphaelite movement was un- 
. 


| s ori i e of the trade ot the doubtedly the fruit of the poetic spirit 
unter, if e ca I s transiate that use whi h, ineffectually st fled at the death of 
French word métier, was to be a serious Keats, now sprung up anew his spirit, 
stul nge-Dio¢ I lore than one of the seeking means Of expression, [0 wed the 
P. R. B.; but for the moment, at the exh immutable laws of art, and so oht the 
Dit it 1549, thet id of painters threw protean source of nature (;reater veracit\ 
adow tne gauntiets eat ty of Gala } indscape paintins Was, aS We have 
s t ge because tlie faith was pure seen, a generatiol old, but the figure 
( ) se earnest Rossetti sent painters lagged bel ( Iwo of the three 

cture, ‘* The Girlhood of Mary Vir- men who bore the brunt of the fray, Ros 
to the free exhibition afterwards setti and Holman Hunt, were innocent of 
is the Portland Gallery: and Hol- academical training The third, M ais, 
H t s‘** Rienzi,’’ and John Ever was a prize student of the Academy, and 

ett M LIS a ** Lor » and Isabella,’’ to so essentially a student that his whole co 
e Rova \caden hese works were nection with the movement was but a tran- 
ed at wit terest divided with deri- sitory stage in his development Never, 
vere the ctures of the fo »W therefore, was a revolution started by men 


eof w was the ‘‘ Annunci- less prepared with weapons, and the few 


Rossetti, reproduced herewith. works produced which can be classed as 

t ear the storm broke about their belonging to Pre-Raphaelitism pure and 

Lhe pictures were even removed simple, are more worthy in intention that 

| eX I ( ( the excite- in execution, Ihe intention, howeve 

I | ( ticS ass ( the thei illy was so evident that the ever severely 

ote ( ¢ the re Ros- critical pub ic of England were at once 
\ Lé r tiie | ( es lliterested 

In 1 a littl entitle Phe [wo admirable results followed: First, 

Ge eare is é f the the younger painters were influenced to re 
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And the goat shall bear upon i 
ind continued through the Corn 
Magazine ind Punch down to 
la when tortunately the itte pel 
Still possesses 1) M rie were 
ed with the spirit of the Pre 
t¢ + 
s would suggest that t spirit had 
! it eve an early date, somewhat 
l ind such 1 fact was the Case 
igh with the decision of yout the 
iss tion Was ¢ ¢ nphat , aS early 
> thn sought to weicome within 
yd Ford Madox brown, a uinte 
rough training as tne best s¢ Is 
time could give [hie yor of 
nt brothe Od M L\dOX b own 
1, though in apparent contradiction 
I { 1 Is t { fact t t t the 
L1O I H yiman H it, Vas the 
ynsistent exponent I the Oo 
s throughout T¢ It w 1 seem, 
re that the yest express ot the 
f the P. R. B. was, to speak critic- 
yg by two men, Dyce and Madox 
\ were respectively bDetore al d 
founders of the brotherhood 
INO ears simply on the te cal 
of the work: for of the romantt 
\ ad an equa art the ew 
1) € id one ind Madox 
t ttle It Ss significa that 
< were of ¢ t t " 


OF PAINTING 





Ww H H 
ibert Quilter, Esq., M. P It was exhibited in the Royal 
their iniquities into a land not inhabited.’’—Lr XVi, 22 


ing, and while rejecting all post-Raphaelis- 
tic formule, they had ymmon_ the 
advantage a more thorough artistic 
was then obtainable in 
Millais, a prize student, 
did not possess It. 


Kord Madox 


1e\ 


in < 
ol 
education than 
England; 


ae even 


Brown was born in France, 


at Calais, of English parents, April 16, 
IO21. He passed all his early fe on the 
Continent st Belgium, following at 
B iges, Ghent d Antwerp, succes- 
sion, the studies of the schools of art In 
Paris, where he passed three years, from 
i841 to 1844, and in Rome, where he went 
1 1845, he continued to study. His first 
yicture which attracted general attention, 

Che Last of England,’’ was exhil ted in 
London in 1852 It depicts a young mal 
und woman, emigrants of a refined type, 
gazing sadly at the receding shores of their 
country. It has, in common with the 


of the P. R. B., a remarkable 


very accessory object rep- 


1 
WOTKS 


gree ot deta © 


resented having some bearing on _ the 


elucidation of the story of the picture lhe 
painter’s technical power is, however, 
sufficient to keep the minor details in due 


tion, and was accepted 


7 i 1 , 1 


both by thet 


the picture 
rrotherhood and the public as 
hal exposition of the soundness of 
the principles of the new school. 


he same year (1852) Brown exhibited 








MADOX 


BROW A 


WILLALS, 


the Royal \cadem\ Christ Vas 2g 
St eter Ss Feet here repre ed 
This picture SINCE the death of the 
painter, October Ee, 1593 is ee 
placed in the National Gallery It ¢ 
titles Madox Brow to a place among 
the best of the pa ers of hist e, be- 
ing the product of virile mind, deeply 
penet ited with t sentiment »T S 
subiect and te 1 y eq ipped oO re 
der his visio 

M i ] Xx br Wh, nowever, ey e 
ved wv spread eputatio Some 
time afte Ss ret to Eng ind he was 
intrusted W 1 a series Of decorations 
for the tow hall of Manchester, which, 
wor g the spirit of the early paint 
ers die im for many years This 
kept aloof from exhibitions, though 
in 1865 a large collection of his studies 
and ] res Was exhibited ata galie 
in Picca In 1891 a subs tiol 
Was starte imong the pa tersa lama 
teurs of England to commiss m to 
paint a ture espe 111 t¢ the Na 
tional Grallery \t Is deat tw ears 
later, the picture was rt ted 
and the money subscribed, f t . 
sand five | dred dollars, is sed to 
purchase the ** ¢ Sf was ost "ete S 
Feet 

lo Ma Brown the young Rossett 
turned tor ¢ sé 1545, and the est 
of his little store of technica edu 
came I S association Ww e we 
tra ( ne lhe ch ¢ ved 
I R ssett wo d i\ ¢ 
a i ty rest ¢ inde inv svstem 
ota t n, to to n the ght 
Of the ture was paran t I hie 
Syste whi le a epted st, oft 
sincere ¢ ince « iture, gave to his 
early pictures, like the ‘An ut 
the wa/z irm of the nitive sters 
sut this was s swept awa )\ S 
S S Ss ve I decorative co ind 

S te \ Ss we fee the fluence 

ee i Ve etia Da ters to l i ced 
{ vTe¢ | on a s WO sa poet 

d i te Rossett ept ~ mnoly 

sona ter; and thoug oint 

Tact, e ttie ot t ¢ at. 
teent t es for W skin 

used him and s followers the 
sense ofa erence to nat ¢ ea der 
st more the mannerisms t 

e art of S predecessors (ft S ¢ 
vhich in busy London was at times 

it of a re SE ot Ss romant 

ge, the ea eat I S wit r 
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cture 1S give Dy the 
vy painted from nature 
der of the Dead Sea. 
has not escaped ridi- 
the irreverent, touches 
the pictorially impos- 
reasol , tVI cal i the 
( oe the written with 
t In the origina pict- 
¢ Ss, there 1S, 
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, WHEN a few months ago, because of the 
tal e ol publishing house n whicn fhe 
vas partner, Samuel L. Clemens Mar 
wal ) set out t traverse the whole 
vidth of America and the Pacific Oce 

to Australia, on atwo years lecturing t 
it was generally remarked as a hard neces 
sity his time of life He had turned, } 
was just t Ing, SIXty ind while sixty, f 

é of fair physical endowment, ts by 
means old, it is still an age at which ost 
nt vould more than shrink from such 
enterprise lo Mark Twain, however, it 
robably seemed no very considerable mat 
ter, for he has been a wide journeyer all | 
fe. While born at Florida, Missouri (No 

* vember 30, 1835), he was reared at Hanni- 

| bal, Missouri, on the banks of the Missis 
sippi ; at thirteen he became apprenticed to 
a printer, and during the next few years, in 
pursuit of his craft, he wandered to St 

4 Louis, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and even 


New York. 
Mississippi River 
fro Mark Twain 
vet a youth In 


Then he became a pilot on thx 
Thus much going toa 
while 


} 
UG 


had accomplished 
1861 he went to Nevada; 


to California, and finally 


a few years later ' 
to the Sandwich Islands. First he served 
" as clerk to his brother, the Se« retary ol the 
lerritory of Nevada; then he was a news- 
paper reporter and editor ; he ventured un- 





MARK TWAIN. 


successtully 1 mining, not unsuccess 
fully in lecturing From the Sandwich Isl 
ds he began to work eastward and 
1867 reached New York, and blished 
is first book, “TI Jumping Frog 
d other Sketches I then set out on 





s been a wine that needed no bush In 
I ee years the book sol« to the number 
of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
copies Mark ‘'wain is sometimes reputed 
to be a reluctant worker: he if least 

S t been an eager publisher Even 
the success f * Innocents Abr | did 
ot tempt himt ress a I I several 
years. Then he put fortl Roug o It 


. } 7 
anda year later, 1n conjunction Ww 


Dudley Warner, “ The Gilded Age.” By 
this time he had married, and “settled 
down ” at Hartford, Connecticut But the 


settling down was nominal merely. He be 
and travelled 
1. Then he 
making long sojourns 
there. Consequently, setting off at sixty on 
a lecturing tour to A for him 
little more than a resumption of the habit 
of a life 


came a professional lecturer, 


\ dely winter after winter went 


often to Europe, 


istralia, was 








a 
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It is not for the public, however, to re- 
pine when Mark'I'wain is forced to undertake 
anew journey: for his journeys have been 
irgely the occasion of his books. ‘To the 

st of these he added, in 1876, **Adventures 
f ‘Tom Sawyer”; in 1880, “A ‘Tramp 

\broad n 1884, ** Adventures of Huckle- 
errv Finn”: in 1889. ‘*A Yankee at the 
Court of King Arthur ;” since which have 

me “The Prince and the Pauper,” 
‘Pudd'! Head Wilson,” and “* Joan of 
\rc.” ‘The last was first published anony- 
17 sly, and only within a few weeks has 
been authentically announced as his. 

Mark Twain is one of two representatives 
permanent literature of a now all but ex- 


tinct. but in its day most picturesque and 


teresting, Class—the¢ tinerant printers, 
The “tramp printer, who still exists in 


some di rree, is Dut a degenerate and rude 
survival of this class, and gives no true 1m 
yression of what the class was in its best 
estate rhe older race, with whom it wasa 

| or to abide nowhere for long, 


ar cleverness and in 


were men of sing 
hey read the matter they 

to type, which the printer of to-day 
seems rarely to do; and thus, and by ob- 
servation o1 eir wide travels, they became 
hey could write 
for the papers on which they served, as well 


race ot philosophers 











UARK TWAIN 


as set type: and much of the wit and 
wisdom of the newspaper columns was of 
their contribution. Most of their writing 
was for the day; but in the case of Mark 
I'wain it developed, by slow degrees, to the 
quality of literature. And it did the same 
in the case of Walt Whitman. ‘lo the strict 
vocation of printer, indeed, Mark Twain 
gave only a few years, and these of his youth; 
but his way of life and his attitude toward 
life have ever remained in spirit those of 
the old roving fraternity of the * stick.” 
Men of information and ideas, these old 
printers were ; but, of course, they were in 
no sense menof the study. And herein, 
again, Mark ‘Twain is of their kind. He is 
a man of literary cultivation, and even, it 
is said, in some measure a scholar ; and, in 
writing his books, he sweats at a desk, and 
pulls his hair, after the fashion of the strict 
man-of-letters. But for all that he is aman 
who lives and experiences, rather than one 
who conceives and records; and all 
agree that he is even better entertainment 
in private life than on the platform or in 
Either where, however, he is so 


accounts 


his books 
good—so free and gracious and wholesome 
—that one may hope he will live until the 
series of his portraits has become twice as 


long % 


is the by no means meagre one pre- 


sented here. 
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She first impression of sla- 
very which Abraham Lin- 

1 was in his chil 
Kentucky. 

did his father and 


l 
mother hold it, that to escape it 


aqays In 


hev were willing to 1e: 


Kentucky home and move to a 


free State. Thus their boy’s first 
1otion of the institution was that 
t was something to flee from. 


In his new yme in Indiana 
tne d heard the debate on 
slavery go on When he e- 


is, he continued to hear it 
In his trip 1831 to New Or- 
eans he saw slavery in its most 
e Die feature As a young leg- 
slator he found the citizens of 
us town, and his fellows in the 
egislature, ready to condemn as 
dang s agitators’’ those 
vho dared call it an ev even 
Saw t n sé etivy sympathize 
Wi yutlawry against Abolition- 
sts SO Ke€¢é \ qd d he lee the 
ings of the attitude of the 
| s Assembly « the ques- 
t10 that 1837 he was one of 
the tw nembers of the body 
y ulone were willing publicly 
t ire that the stitut } 
I Slave st ded 1 Doth 

S ¢ i \ : 

| l li¢ 5 eS 7% i 
€ ¢ \I SSiSs ) if r 
On C sa Ls ¢ 5 iWa 
Slaves, erg uilwa 
Stat s, masters d me track- 

gy negroes casional Cap- 
ture i i woman to De 
taken back to the South, trials 
I Tugit es i the fe it es 
comn ] those vears, urtic 

i e States Dé lering « 
I 1 te t In 1847 he was 
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LINCOLN’S COURSE IN CONGRESS REGARDING SLAVERY. 381 


gress* Lincoln went to New England to 
make a series of campaign speeches for 
General Taylor, the Whig candidate for 
President. Such was the temper he met 
in New England in 1848, and such its in- 
fluence upon him, that he said to Seward— 
with whom he had spoken in Tremont 
Temple, Boston: ‘* Governor Seward, I 
have been thinking about what you said in 
your speech. I reckon you are right. We 
have got to deal with this slavery ques- 
tion, and got to give much more attention 
to it hereafter than we have been doing.”’ 

The realization that 
a question ought to be 
solved always impelled 
Lincoln to attempt its 
solution; and when in 
December, two months 
after his visit to New 
England, he went back 
to Washington for the 
second session of the 
Thirtieth Congress, he 
had resolved to do 
something regarding 
slavery. He seems to 
have seen but two 
things at that moment 
which could constitu- 
tionally be done. The 
first was to allow the 
slave-holder no more 
ground than he had; to 
accomplish this he con- 
tinued to vote for the 
Wilmot Proviso. The 
second was to abolish 
slavery in the District 
of Columbia. Over ten 
years before, in 1837, 
Lincoln had declared, 
in the Assembly of Illi- 
nois, that the Congress 


Illinois in 1819 


gan to practise In 1537 


Gillespie served In 


the power, 


Constitution, to abolish cuit Court bench. He 
Gillespie was throughout life a stanch Whig 


slavery in the District 
of Columbia, but that 
the power ought not to 
be exercised unless at 
the request of the peo- 


} 





JUDGE JOSEPH GILLESPIE, 


From a photograph leaned by Mrs. Jose- 
phine Gillespie Prickett. 
born in New York City in 1809, and moved to 


newed a friendship with Lincoln which had 
bégun in the Black Hawk War, through which 
1847 he was elected to 
of the United States had the State Senate, where he remained eight 
under the _ years. From 1861 to 1873 he was on the Cir- 1849, ended Lincoln’s 


and a strong supporter of Lincoln. He was 
also a friend of Mr. Cyrus Edwards, whom he 
regarded as his preceptor 
between Edwards and Lincoln occurred in 1849 
over the General Land Office, Gillespie was the 


had. There had existed for years in the 
city a slave market: ‘‘a sort of negro 
livery stable, where droves of negroes 
were collected, temporarily kept, and fi- 
nally taken to Southern markets, precisely 
like droves of horses,’’ Lincoln said in 
describing it in later years; and this fright- 
ful place was in view from the windows of 
the Capitol. Morally and intellectually 
shocked and irritated by this spectacle, 
Lincoln brooded over it until now, in the 
second session of his term, he decided to 
ask that Congress exercise the power he 
had affirmed ten years 
before belonged to it, 
and on January 16, 1849, 
he drew up and pre- 
sented a bill to abolish 
slavery in the District 
of Columbia, ‘* with the 
consent of the voters of 
the District and with 
compensation to own- 
ers. 

The bill caused a 
noise in the House, but 
came to naught, as 
indeed at that date any 
similar bill was bound 
to do. It showed, 
however, more plainly 
than anything Lincoln 
had done so far in Con- 
gress his fearlessness 
when his. convictions 
were aroused. Evenso 
extreme an Abolitionist 
as Joshua R. Giddings 


oseph Gillespie was 
pene Coat oF approved of the bill. 


There he studied law and be- 


In 1840 he was elected LINCOLN~ RETURNS TO 


SPRINGFIELD, 


a member of the General Assembly, and re- 


The inauguration of 
Taylor on March 4, 
died in 1886. Judge congressional career. 
he principle, “‘turn 
about is fair play,”’ 
which he had insisted 
on in 1846 when work- 
ing for the nomination 


When the trouble 


ple of the District. ‘om#dant of cach and did his best to healthe for himself, he regarded 
, ” breach. He did not succeed until 1860, when 

When he went to Wash- Mr. Lincoln was nominated for President as quite as applicable 

ington in 1847 he found Then Edwards promised Gillespie to “bury how. 

a condition of things _ the hatchet with Lincoln.” This he did, even It was not because 

which made him feel running on the same ticket for the State Legisla- he did not desire to 


that Con gress ought to 
exercise the power it 


* See McCiure’s MaGazine for 


May Prickett of Edwar.isville 


ture. Gillespie was at this time the Republican 
candidate for Congress 
this note was furnished by the daughter of 
Judge Gillespie, Mrs 


return to Congress. 
‘“*I made the decla- 
ration that I would 
candidate 


The information for 


losephine Gillespie 
Ilinois not be a 
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NITED STATI FROM 


rk City, of 


herman & McHugh of New Y 
sey, I I x} 


a daguerreotype 


in the collection of Peter 
courtesy it is here published 


lon in January, 
a wish to deal fairly 
_p peace among our 
friends, and to keep the district from 


1546, 


elected, I could not refuse the people the 
right of sending me 


again. But to enter 
with others, myself as a competitor of others, or to 
go- authorize anyone so to enter me, is what 
any cause my word and honor forbid.”’ 
so that if it should And yet he 


se wishes to be public life. 


ing to the enemy, than from 
personal was not willing to leave 
happen The term in Washington had 
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only increased his 
fondness for poli- 
tics. It had given 
him, too, a touch of 
that fever for pub- 
lic office from which 
so few men who 
have served in Con- 
gress ever entirely 
recover. The Whigs 
owed much to him, 
and there was a 
general disposition 
to gratify any 
reasonable ambition 
he might have. ‘‘I 
believe that, so far 
as the Whigs in 
Congress are con- 
ce.ned, I could have 
the General Land 
Office almost by 
common consent,’’ 
he wrote 


‘‘but then Sweet ERAL LAND OFFICE. 


and Don Morrison 
and Browning and 


Cyrus Edwards all 1790; was educated at Williams College, taught school, and 
y in 1812 was admitted to the bar. 
Jefferson County, New York, at Watertown, at Sackett’s 


want it, and what 
is worse, while I 
think I could easily 
take it myself, I 
fear I shall have 
trouble to get it for 
any other man in 
Illinois.’’ 
Although he 


Harbor, and at New Orleans, 


feared his efforts tohave gotten him the appointment, although his victory 
has been attributed to his “superior despatch in reaching 
Washington by the northern route.” Mr. Butterfield held 
the office until disabled by paralysis in 1852. He died in 
Chicago in 1855.—/. McCan Davi: 


would be useless, he 
pledged his sup- 
port to his friend, 


* The following letter, which has never before been pub- 
lished, shows how Lincoln felt about Butterfield’s preten- 
sions to the General Land Office. This letter is owned by 
Mrs. Josephine G. Prickett, Judge Gillespie’s daughter, and 
is here reproduced by her courtesy: 


SpRINGFIELD, ILutnots, May 19, 1849. 
Dear Gitiespie: Butterfield will be Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, unless prevented by strong and speedy 
efforts. Ewing is for him, and he is only not appointed yet 
because Old Zach. hangs fire. I have reliable information 
of this. Now, if you agree with me that his appointment 
would dissatisfy rather than gratify the Whigs of this State, 
that it would slacken their energies in future contests, that 
his appointment in ’41 is an old sore with them which they 
will not patiently have reopened—in a word, that his ap- 
pointment now would be a fatal blunder to the adminis- 
tration and our political men, here in Illinois, write Mr. 
Crittenden to that effect. He can control the matter. Were 
you to write Ewing I fear the President would never hear 
of your letter. This may be mere suspicion. You might 
write directly to Old Zach. You will be the best judge of 

the propriety of that. Not a moment’s time is to be lost 

Let this be confidential except with Mr. Edwards and a 

few others whom you know I would trust just as I do you. 

ours as ever, 

A. LINCOLN. 

+ When Edwards found that Lincoln had finally applied for 


the place, he accused him ef treachery. Lincoln was deeply 
hurt by the suspicion, and wrote the following letter te 





Speed $ JUSTIN BUTTERFIELD, LINCOLN’S COMPETITOR FOR THE GEN had been 


Justin Butterfield, one of the great lawyers of the early 
days in Illinois, was born at 


Touisiana. In1835 he removed 
to Chicago, where he became at.once the acknowledged 
leader of the bar. In 1841 he was appointed United States 
District Attorney for the District of Illinois. In 1849 Presi- 
dent Taylor appointed him Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. This was the office which Mr. Lincoln sought 
atthattime. Lincoln had the indorsement of practically all 
the Whig members of Congress, but Mr. Butterfield’s good 
fortune in having the friendship of Daniel Webster appears of 1849 summoned 


Cyrus Edwards. 
While Lincoln was 
looking after his 
interests, a candi- 
date appeared who 
was most objec- 
tionable to the 
Whigs, General 
Justin Butterfield.* 
Lincoln did all he 
could to defeat 
Butterfield save the 
one thing necessary 
—ask the position 
for himself; This 
he would not do 
until he learned that 
Edwards had no 
chance. Then he 
applied; but it was 
too late. Butterfield 
had secured the 
office while Lincoln 
holding 
back.+ 

Lincoln declared 
Keene, New Hampshire, in that he had no re- 
grets about the way 
He practised law at Adams, the (General Lane 
Office went, but, if 
he had not, his Whig 
friends in Washing- 
ton had. They de- 
termined to do 
something for him, 
and in the summer 


him to the capital to 
urge him to accept 
the governorship of 
Oregon. The Ter- 


Judge Gillespie of Illinois, a friend of his and of Edward's 
This letter, which has never before been published, is 
owned by the daughter of Judge Gillespie, Mrs. Josephine 
G. Prickett of Edwardsville, Illinois, and is here printed 
through her courtesy. 
SPRINGFIELD, Judy 13, 1849. 
Dear Gitiespie: Mr. Edwards is unquestionably offended 
with me in connection with the matter of the General Land 
Office. He wrote a letter against me which was filed at the 
Department. 
he better part of one’s life consists of his friendships ; 
and, of them, mine with Mr. Edwards was one of the most 
cherished. I have not been false to it. Ata word I could 
have had the office any time before the Department was 
committed to Mr. Butterfield—at least Mr. Ewing and the 
President say as much. That word I forbore to speak, 
partly for other reasons, but chiefly for Mr. Edwards's sake 
losing the office that he might gain it. I was always for 
[him]; but to lose his /rzendship, by the effort for him, would 
oppress me very much, were I not sustained by the utmost 
consciousness of rectitude. I first determined to be an appli- 
cant, unconditionally, on the 2d of June; and I did so then 
upon being informed by a telegraphic despatch that the 
question was narrowed down to Mr. B. and myself, and that 
the Cabinet had postponed the appointment three weeks 
for my benefit. Not doubting that Mr. Edwards was wholly 
out of the question, I, nevertheless, would not then have 
become an applicant had I supposed he would thereby be 
brought to suspect me of treachery to him. Two or three 
days afterwards a conversation with Levi Davis convinced 
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ritory would soon be a State, it was believed, 
and Lincoln would then undoubtedly be chosen 
to represent it in the United States Senate. Un- 
questionably, a 
splendid political 
prospect was thus 
opened. Many of 
Lincoln’s friends 
advised him toac- 
cept; his wife, 
however, disliked 
the idea of life in 
the far West, and 
on her account he 
refused the place. 





WORK-TABLE FROM LINCOLN HOME 


LINCOLN DECIDES TO RETURN TO THE LAW. 





CHAIR FROM LINCOLN HOME The events of the summer of 1849 seemed to 


: Lincoln to end his political career. He had no time 
to brood over his - 


situation, how- 





ever. The neces- 
sity of earning a 
livelihood was too 
imperative. His 
financial obliga- 
tions were, in fact, 
considerable. The 
old debt for the 
New Salem store 
still hung over 
him; he had a 
growing family ; 
and his father and 
mother, who were 





still living in Coles 
County, whither 
they had moved in 


SOFA FROM THE LINCOLN HOME IN SPRINGFIELD. 


This sofa, as well as the work-table and chair, is owned by Messrs. Vanuxem & Potter of 
Philadelphia, and is in their law offices in that city. The sofa, which is of mahogany ve- 
1531, were¢ lepend neer, upholstered with hair-cloth, was made to order for Lincoln, he being unable to find one 
ent upon him for ready made which was long enough for his use. When Lincoln left Springfield for Washing- 
many of the ne-_ ton much of the furniture in his house was sold. This sota was bought by Mr. John E. Roll, 
: who sold it to the Lincoln Memorial Collection. The price paid was one hundred dollars. 


cessaries, as well : 
For several days after the sale the sofa stood in front of a store in Springfield, the idle tak- 


as all the com- 
forts, of their 
lives. At intervals ever since he had left home he had helped them; now to save 
their land from the foreclosing of a mortgage, now to pay their doctor’s bills, now 
to add to the cheerfulness of their home. 


ing turns in sitting on “an old sofa worth a hundred dollars.” 


me Mr. Edwards was dissatistied ; but I was then too far in to get out. His own letter, written on the 2sth of April, 
after I had fully informed him of all that had passed, up to within a few days of that time, gave assurance I had that 


entire confidence from him which I felt my uniform and strong friendship for him entitled me to Among other 
things it says: ‘* Whatever course your judgment may dictate as proper to be pursued shall never be excepted to by 
me.” I also had had a letter from Washington saying Chambers, of the Refuddic, had brought a rumor there, that 


Mr. E. had declined in my favor, which rumor I judged came from Mr. E. himself, as I had not then breathed of his 
letter to any living creature. In saying I had never, before the 2d of June, determined to be an applicant, uacondition- 
ally, | mean to admit that, before then, I had said, substantially, I would take the office rather than it should be 
lost to the State, or given to one in the State whom the Whigs did not want; but I aver that in every instance in 
which I spoke of myself I intended to keep, and now believe I did keep, Mr. E. above myself. Mr. Edwards's first sus- 
picion was that I had allowed Baker to overreach me, as his friend, in behalf of Don Morrison. I know this was a 
mistake; and the result has proved it. I understand his view now is, that if I had gone to open war with Baker I 
could have ridden him down, and had the thing all my own way. I believe nosuch thing. With Baker and some strong 
man from the Military tract and elsewhere for Morrison, and we and some strong men from the Wabash and elsewhere 
for Mr. E., it was not possible for either to succeed. I believed this in March, and I 4nxow it now. The only thing which 
gave either any chance was the very thing Baker and I proposed—an adjustment with themselves 

You may wish to know how Butterfield finally beat me I cannot tell you particulars now, but will when I see you. 
In the meantime let it be understood I am not greatly dissatisfied—I wish the office had been so bestowed as to en- 
courage our friends in future contests, and I regret exceedingly Mr. Edwards's feelings towards me These two things 
away, I should have no regrets—at Jeast I think I would not, Write me soon. Your friend, as ever, A. Lincoin, 
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by A.J. Whipple of B 
The Lincoln residence in Springfield 
built by Mr 


blinds and white 


From a photograph made 


fence was purchased 
Dresser in 1839. 


chimneys 


LINCOLN’S HELPFULNESS TO RELATIVE. 





Originally it was a story and a half in height ; 


At the time of its purchase by 










PRINGFIELD, ILLINO! 
oston, Massachusetts. Mr. Lincoln and one of his sons stand inside the 
by Mr. Lincoln from the Rev. Charles Dresser in 1844. It was 


it was painted white, with green window 


Lincoln, it was one of the 


most attractive cottages in Spring 


field Though now near the centre, it then stood on the very outskirts of the place Beyond on the south was the open 
prairie, and here, in 1840 and 1844, the Whigs were wont to gather in monster mass meetings. During Mr. Lincoln's 
absence—it is said while he was at Washington, in Congress—Mrs. Lincoln had the house raised to two stories; and 
according to a familiar tradition, Lincoln, upon reaching home, not knowing anything about the improvement, stopped 
a stranger in front of his place and gravely inquired: ‘* My friend, can you tell me whether Mr. Lincoln lives in these 


The 
it was occupied by numerous a 
In 188 H 


and threw open its doors to the public 


house has not been materially changed since 
nd 
Oldroyd, now of Was! 


parts?” 


often indifferent 





thieves Captain O 


He ma 


yf the 


the house 


Illinois, by the gift of Robert Linc: became 


has 


in, 


J 


owner ¢ 


since been open to the public UcCan Davis 


He was equally kind to his other rela- 
tives, visiting them and aiding them in 
various ways. Among these relatives were 
two cousins, Abraham and Mordecai, the 
of his uncle Mordecai Lincoln, who 
lived in Hancock County, in his Congres- 
sional district. At Quincy, also in his dis- 
trict, lived with his family a brother of 
his mother—Joseph Hanks. Lincoln never 
went to Quincy without going to see his 
uncle Joseph and ‘‘uncle Joe’s Jake,’’ as 
he called one of ** On these 

writes one of the latter’s fam- 
ily, Mr. J. M. Hanks of Florence, Colo- 
‘*mirth and jollity abounded, for 
Lincoln indulged his bent of story- 


SOoOnS 


his cousins. 


occasions,’’ 


rado, 
Mr. 


tenant 








then. For many years after Mr. Lincoln moved away in : 
s. It was vacant much of the time, haunted by tramps and 
on, District of Columbia, with ; able public spirit, rented 
ntained it at his own expense until when the State of 


place, and appointed Captain Oldroyd its first custodian. It 


telling to the utmost, until a late hour 

His half-brother, John Johnston, he 
aided for many years. His help did not 
always take the form of money. Johnston 
was unthrifty and always in debt, and con- 
sequently restless and discontented. In 
1851 he was determined to borrow money 
or sell his farm, and move to Missouri. — 


‘*What can you do in Missouri better 
than here ?’’ Lincoln wrote Johnston in 
regard to ‘his contemplated removal 


‘* Is the land any richer? Can you there, 
any more than here, raise corn and wheat 
and without work? Will anybody 
there, any more than here, do your work 
for you? If you intend to go to work, 
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DR. PETER AKERS AN ILLINOIS PREACHER 


rO WHOM LINCOLN FREQUENTLY LIS- 


From a photograpk loaned by W. J. 
Lane of Jacksonville, Illinois. Dr. Akers 
was one of the leading men in his Church 
in his day. He was a serious student of 
prophecy and himself frequently declared 
ie verthrow of slavery, which he ab- 
1. Lincoln heard Dr. Akers make 

s prophecy not only in 1837, on the 

casion referred to in the article, but 
again in 1857 in Mechanicsburg, Illinois. 
Dr. Akers before his death wrote the fol- 
lowing brief and characteristic autobiog- 
raphy 

“I, Peter Akers, was born, Wednesday, 
September rst, A 1790, in Campbell 
County, Virginia—went through a col- 
legiate course of education—then studied 


Jaw, and practised law four years. I 


then, under deep conviction, as a seeker 
of religion, joined the M. E. Church, 
on the th of March, Sunday, 1821; 


got religion Sunday, the 24th of June, 
the same year; began to preach Friday, 


July 2zoth, same year Phen, on Sunday, 


the 4th of April, 1824, I received the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit—was ‘ filled with 
all the fulness of God.’ See it stated in 


‘The Guide to Holiness’ for April, 1870. 
I am in my eighty-sixth year, and this 
day, Wednesday, March 8, 1876, finishes 
for me, in this world, thirty-one thousand 
two hundred and thirty-five days. Thanks 
be to God for ‘the ove of Christ which 
passeth knowledge.’ ’—P. A. 
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there is no better place than right where you are; if 
you do not intend to go to work, you cannot get 
along anywhere. Squirming and crawling about from 
place to place can do ho good. You have raised no 
crop this year; and what you really want is to sell the 
land, get the money, and spendit. Part with the land 
you have, and, my life upon it, you will never after 
own a spot big enough to bury youin. Half you will 
get for the land you will spend in moving to Missouri, 
and the other half you will eat, drink, and wear out,, 
and no foot of land will be bought. Now, I feel it 
my duty to have no hand in such a piece of foolery.’’ 

This advice did not prevent Johnston trying to sell 
a small piece of land on which Mr. Lincoln had paid 
the mortgage in order to secure it to his step-mother 
during her life. When Mr. Lincoln received this prop- 
osition, he wrote the following letter, which has never 
before been published: * 


** SPRINGFIELD, ovember 25, 1851. 

**DeaR BrotHer: Your letter of the 22d is just 
received. Your proposal about selling the east forty 
acres of land is all that I want or could claim for 
myself ; but Iam not satisfied with it on mother’s ac- 
count. I want her to have her living, and I feel that 
it is my duty, to some extent, to see that she is not 
wronged. She had a right of dower (that is, the use 
of one-third for life) in the other two forties; but, it 
seems, she has already let you take that, hook and 
line. She now has the use of the whole of the east 
forty as long as she lives, and if it be sold, of course 
she is entitled to the interest on a// the money it 
brings as long as she lives; but you propose to sell 
it for three hundred dollars, take one hundred away 
with you, and leave her two hundred at eight per 
cent., making her the enormous sum of sixteen dol- 
lars a year. Now, if you are satisfied with treat- 
ing her in that way, I am not. It is true that you 
are to have that forty for two hundred dollars at 
mother’s death; but you are not to have it defore. I 
am confident that land can be made to produce for 
mother at least thirty dollars a year, and I cannot, 
to oblige any living person, consent that she shall 
be put on an allowance of sixteen dollars a year. 

‘* Yours, etc., 
‘* A. LINCOLN.”’ 

It was these obligations which made Lincoln re- 
sume at once the practice of the law. He decided to 
remain in Springfield, although he had an opportunity 
to go in with a well-established Chicago lawyer For 
many reasons life in Springfield was satisfactory to 
him. He had bought a home there in 1844, and was 
deeply attached to it. There, too, he was surrounded 


by scores of friends who had known him since his first appearance in the town, and 
to many of whom he was related by marriage; and he had the good will of the com- 
munity. In short, he was a part of Springfield. The very children knew him, 


for there was not one of them 


for whom he had not done some kind deed. ‘* My 


first strong impression of Mr. Lincoln,’’ says a lady of Springfield, ‘‘ was made by 


* We owe the right to publish this interesting letter to the courtesy of Mr. William H. Lambert of Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, in whose fine collection of Lincolniana it belongs. 
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one of his kind deeds. I was going with 
a little friend for my first trip alone on 
the railroad cars. It was an epoch of my 
life. I had planned for itand dreamed of 
it for weeks. ‘The day I was to go came, 
but as the hour of the train approached, the 
hackman, through some neglect, failed to 
call for my trunk. As the minutes went 
on, I realized, in a panic of grief, that I 
should miss the train. I was standing by 
the gate, my hat and gloves on, sobbing 
as if my heart would break, when Mr. Lin- 
coln came by. 

‘** Why, what’s the matter?’ he asked, 
and I poured out all my story. 

‘**How big’s the trunk? There’s still 
time, if it isn’t too big.’ And he pushed 
through the gate and up to the door. My 
mother and I took him up to my room, 
where my little old-fashioned trunk stood, 
locked and tied. ‘ Oh, ho,’ he cried; ‘ wipe 
your eyes and come on quick.’ And before 
I knew what he was going to do, he had 
shouldered the trunk, was down stairs, 
and striding out of the yard. Down the 
street he went, fast as his long legs could 
carry him, I trotting behind, drying my 
tears as I went. We reached the station 
intime. Mr. Lincoln put me on the train, 
kissed me good-by, and told me to have a 
good time. It was just like him.”’ 

This sensitiveness to a child’s wants 
made Mr. Lincoln a most indulgent father. 
He continually carried his boys about with 
him, and their pranks, even when they ap- 
proached rebellion, seemed to be an end- 
less delight tohim. Like most boys, they 
loved to run away, and neighbors of the 
Lincolns tell many tales of Mr. Lincoln’s 
captures of the culprits. One of the pret- 
tiest of all these isa story told of an escape 
Willie once made, when three or four years 
old, from the hands of his mother, who 
was giving him atubbing. Hescampered 
out of the door without the vestige of a 
garment on him, flew up the street, slipped 
under a fence into a great green field, and 
took across it. Mr. Lincoln was sitting on 
the porch, and discovered the pink and 
white runaway as he was cutting across the 
greensward. He stood up, laughing aioud, 
while the mother entreated him to go in 
pursuit; then he started in chase. Half- 
way across the field he caught the child, 
and gathering him up in his long arms, he 
covered his rosy form with kisses. Then 
mounting him on his back, the chubby 
legs around his neck, he rode him back to 
his mother and his tub. 

It was a frequent custom with Lin- 
coln, this of carrying his children on his 
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shoulders. He rarely went down street that 
he did not have one of his younger boys 
mounted on his shoulder, while another 
hung to the tail of his long coat. The 
antics of the boys with their father, and 
the species of tyranny they exercised over 
him, are still subjects of talk in Spring- 
field. Mr. Roland Diller, who was a 
neighbor of Mr. Lincoln, tells one of the 
best of the stories. He was called to the 
door one day by hearing a great noise 
of children crying, and there was Mr. 
Lincoln striding by with the boys, both 
of whom were wailing aloud. ‘*‘ Why, Mr. 
Lincoln, what’s the matter with the 
boys ?’’ he asked. 

‘** Just what’s the matter with the whole 
worid,’’ Lincoln replied; ‘* I’ve got three 
walnuts and each wants two.”’ 


CHURCH-GOING HABITS—COURSE OF SELF- 
CULTURE, 


There was no institution in Springfield 
in which Lincoln had not taken an active 
interest in the first years of his residence; 
and now that he had decided to remain in 
the town, he resumed all his oid relations, 
from the daily visits to the drug-stores on 
the public square, which were the recog- 
nized rendezvous of Springfield politicians 
and lawyers, to his weekly attendance at 
the First Presbyterian Church. ‘That he 
was as regular in his attendance on the 
latter as on the former, all his old neigh- 
bors testify. In fact, Lincoln, all his life, 
went regularly to church The serious 
attention which he gave the sermons he 
heard is shown in a well-authenticated story 
of a visit he made in 1837, with a company 
of friends, to a camp-meeting held six 
miles west of Springfield at the ‘‘ Salem 
Church.’’ The sermon on this occasion 
was preached by one of the most vigorous 
and original individuals in the pulpit of 
that day—the Rev. Dr. Peter Akers. In 
this discourse was a remarkable and pro- 
phetic passage, long remembered by those 
who heard it. The speaker prophesied the 
downfall of castes, the end of tyrannies, 
and the crushing out of slavery. As Lin- 
coln and his friends returned home there 
was a long discussion of the sermon. 

““It was the most instructive sermon, 
and he is the most impressive preacher, I 
have ever heard,’’ Lincoln said. “‘ It is 
wonderful that God has given such power 
to men. I firmly believe his interpreta- 
tion of prophecy, so far as I understand 
it, and especially about the breaking down 
of civil and religious tyrannies; and, odd 
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as it may seem, when he described those 
changes and revolutions, I was deeply im- 
pressed that I should be somehow strangely 
mixed up with them.”’ * 

If Lincoln was not at this period a man 
of strictly orthodox beliefs, he certainly 
was, if we accept his own words, pro- 
foundly religious. In the letters which 
passed between Lincoln and Speed in 1841 
and 1842, when the two men were doubt- 
ing their own hearts and wrestling with 
their disillusions and forebodings, Lincoln 
frequently expressed the idea to Speed 
that the Almighty had sent their suffering 
for a special purpose. When Speed finally 
acknowledged himself happily married, 
Lincoln wrote to him: ‘‘I always was 
superstitious; I believe God made me one 
of the instruments of bringing your Fanny 
and you together, which union I have 
no doubt he had foreordained.’’ Then, 
referring to his own troubled heart, he 
added: ‘‘ Whatever He designs He will 
do for me yet. ‘Stand still, and see the 
salvation of the Lord,’ is my text just 
how, 

Only a few months after Lincoln decided 
to settle permanently in Springfield his 
father, Thomas Lincoln, fell dangerously 
ill. Lincoln in writing to John Johnston, 
his half-brother, said: ‘‘I sincerely hope 
father may recover his health, but, at all 
events, tell him to remeniber to cail upon 
and confide in our great and good and 
merciful Maker, who will not turn away 
from him in any extremity. He notes the 
fall of a sparrow, and numbers the hairs 
of our heads, and He will not forget the 
dying man who puts his trust in Him.”’ 

Lincoln’s return to the law was charac- 
terized by a marked change in his habits. 
He gave much more attention to study 
than he ever had before. His colleagues 
in Springfield and on the circuit noticed 
this change. After court closed in the town 
on the circuit, and the lawyers were 
gathered in the bar-room or on the ve- 
randa of the tavern, telling stories and 
chaffing one another, Lincoln would join 
them, though often but for a few min- 
utes. He would tell a story as he passed, 
and while they were laughing at its cli- 
max, would slip away to his room to study. 
Frequently this study was carried on far 
into the night. ‘* Placing a candle on a 
chair at the head of the bed,’’ says Mr. 
Herndon, *‘ he would study. for hours. I 
have known him to study in this position 


* Incident related by the Rev. Wm. Rutledge, D.D., of 
Jacksonville, Ill 





until two o’clock in the morning. Mean- 
while, I and others who chanced to occupy 
the same room would be safely and soundly 
asleep.’” Although he worked so late, 
‘* he was in the habit of rising earlier than 
his brothers of the bar,’’ says Judge Wel- 
don. ‘‘On such occasions he was wont 
to sit by the fire, having uncovered 
the coals, and muse, ponder, and solilo- 
quize.”’ 

But it was not only the law that occu- 
pied him. He began a serious course of 
self-education, studying mathematics, as- 
tronomy, poetry, as regularly as a school- 
boy who had lessons to recite. In the 
winter of 1849-50 he even joined aclub of 
a dozen gentlemen of Springfield who had 
begun the study of German, the meetings 
of the class being held in his office.* 

Much of Lincoln's devotion to study at 
this period was due to his desire to bring 
himself in general culture up to the men 
whom he had been meeting in the East. 
No man ever realized his own deficiencies 
in knowledge and experience more deeply 
than Abraham Lincoln, nor made a braver 
struggle to correct them. He often ac- 
knowledged to his friends the conscious- 
ness he had of his own limitations in the 
simplest matters of life. 

Mr. H. C. Whitney, one of his old 
friends, gives a pathetic example of this. 

Once on the circuit his friends missed him 
after supper. When he returned, some one 
asked where he had been. ‘‘ Well, I have 
been to a little show up at the Academy,”’ 
he said. 

‘*He sat before the fire,’ says Mr. 
Whitney, *‘ and narrated all the sights of 
that most primitive of county shows, given 
chiefly to school children. Next night he 
was missing again; the show was still in 
town, and he stole in as before, and enter- 
tained us with a description of new sights 
a magic lantern, electrical machine, etc. 
I told him I had seen all these sights at 
school. ‘ Yes,’ said hesadly, ‘I now have 
an advantage over you, for the first time 
in my life seeing these things which are, of 
course, common to those who had, what I 
did not, a chance at an education when 
they were young.’ ’ 

It was to make up for the *‘ chance at 
an education ’’ which he did not have in 
youth that Abraham Lincoln at forty years 
of age, after having earned the reputation 
of being one of the ablest politicians in 
Illinois, spent his leisure. 





*Dr. A. W. French, Springfield, Illinois: unpublished 
MS., ** Lincoln Studies German.” 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE 





By ¢ 


THAT 








LOST HERSELF. 


WARMAN, 


Author of “‘A Thousand-mile Ride on the Engine of a ‘ Flyer,’" etc 


E NGINE 13 had been designed by a 
~ genius who was called a crank. He 
was the inventor of some of the most use- 
ful tools and appliances in use in the shops. 
He was an enthusiast. If he had not 
been, his design would never have been 
accepted by the superintendent of motive 
power and machinery. He claimed that 
his new locomotive would steam better, 
pull harder, and run faster than any engine 
on the K. P. 
she could run farther on a tank of water, 
the enthusiast said, than an ordinary loco- 
motive would run on two; and that was 


She wasso constructed that 


good, for water was scarce on the plains. 
She had patent lubricators and balanced 
valves, new inventions at that time, and be 
ing fresh painted and handsome, she was 
regarded as a good ‘“‘catch’”’ by the en 
gineers of the Smoky-Hill division. The 
genius who designed her had been sent 


“Wd in 
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UPON HER GROWING SKELETON HE WORKED HIMSELF WEARY,.” 








East to the locomotive works, to superin- 
tend her construction; and long before the 
engine was completed, the mechanics em- 
ployed upon her had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the Western engineer was as 
crazy as a jack snipe. 

As the locomotive neared completion the 
enthusiasm of her designer increased. A 
quiet, undemonstrative enthusiasm, it was, 
that seemed to possess the soul of the in- 
ventor and to fill his life with all that he 
Upon het growing skeleton he 
worked himself weary, and then rested 
himself in quiet contemplation of his ideal 
engine; and finally, when the wheels were 
placed beneath her frame, he began to see 
her as she should appear when completed. 
One morning when the workmen came they 
found Hansen’s bed in the engine tank. 
From that day forward he worked about 
her by day, and slept, if he slept at all, 

upon her at night. 

Oscar Hansen, a Dane, had 
yellow hair and a very poor 
stand of clay-colored whiskers. 
Like writing and painting ge 
niuses, he allowed his hair and 
beard to grow and blow as they 
would, and the result was that 

' he was about as unhandsome a 
\ / man as one would meet in a life- 
it time. All this was nothing to 
Hansen. He lived in his work, 
and believed that in time he 
would run away from Steven- 
son, Franklin, and all the rest. 

When the 13 arrived at Kansas 
City, Hansen was with her, and 
he remained with her day and 
night until she was taken out to 
be limbered up for her trial trip. 
He insisted upon handling her 
himself, and would not allow the 
locomotive engineer to touch 
the throttle until the master me- 
chanic came to him personally 
and remonstrated. It was evi- 
dent from the very first that the 
engine was not right, and the 
engineer told Hansen so at the 
close of the first day with her. 


needed. 
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Hansen became so angry that he threat- 
ened to kill the engineer if he ever dared 
to repeat what he had said. Every day for 
nearly a week the new engine was raced 
around the yards, and never for a moment 
did Hansen leave her. His wild hair be- 
came wilder, his deep eyes sank deeper into 
his head, and his thin white face became 
almost horrible to see. At the end of a 
week it was decided to put the 13 on the 
Denver Express for her trial trip, and 
Hansen surprised the master mechanic by 
asking to be allowed to run her. 

‘* But you are not a locomotive engi- 
neer,’’ urged the official, ‘‘ and I couldn't 
think of allowing you to handle the engine. 
You may go with her, if you wish; but the 
engineer must have full control of the 
locomotive.’’ 

Hansen went sullenly out, and climbed 
up into the cab. When the conductor 
came with the orders, he glanced into the 
cab, and asked: ‘‘ Who’s his whiskers ?”’ 

That fellow with the tired look and 
troubled tresses,’’ answered the engineer, 
‘is the idiot who designed this machine.’”’ 

Hansen had, by insisting upon running 
the new locomotive himself, incurred the 
displeasure of every engineer on the road, 
and as this remark was meant for him to 
hear, he heard it. When the conductor 
eft the engine, Hansen crossed over to 
the driver’s side and said: ‘‘ If you don’t 
make time to-day, I'll run her myself, and 
I'll send you where you won’t want a fire- 
nan 

he driver only laughed, for the sanity 
of the inventor had been a debatable ques- 
tion ever since his return with the new 
engine 

The train to which the13 was coupled was 
a heavy one, for Colorado was at that time 
just beginning to ‘‘boom.’’ In the first 
run, of seven miles, they lost five minutes, 
but Hansen was too much taken up with 
watching his machine to take note of the 


time. Her boiler was foaming, as new 
boilers usually do; her main pins were hot, 
and so was her engineer. ‘The first stop 


was at a small town, and when the con- 
ductor gave the signal to go, the engineer 
was still on the ground pouring tallow on 
the pins. Hansen became frantic at what, 
to him, seemed unnecessary delay, and 
springing to the driver’s side he pulled the 
throttle wide open without releasing the 
air-brakes. The engine lurched forward, 
and when the slack was gone, her wheels 
began to revolve at a frightful rate. The 
engineer sprang into the cab, and found 
Hansen working frantically in a vain effort 





to shut off steam, and concluded at a 
glance that the throttle had been left part- 
ly open, and that the high pressure of 
steam had forced it out. Now, when the 
engineer, fireman, and Hansen all seized 
the lever to force the throttle in, they 
sprung the stem, and the thing could not 
be closed. The engineer released the air 
with the hope that the train might be 
started, and in that way the engine could 
be cooled down without doing any great 
damage. But the wheels were now re- 
volving at such a rate that the engine had 
no adhesive power, and the train stood 
still. Five, ten, fifteen seconds went by, 
and still the three men worked, each in 
another’s way, trying to shut off steam. 
A solid stream of fire was rolling out of 
the stack, and such sprays of sparks came 
from the drivers that they looked like 
living flames. 

Pushing Hansen and the fireman out 
of his way, the engineer opened both in- 


jectors; and what with the cold water 
going in and the fire going out, the mad 
machine cooled rapidly, and in a few mo- 
ments ground harshly and came to a stop. 
It was found, upon examination, that the 
drivers had dug great holes in the steel 
rails, and that the tires on the back pair 
of driving-wheels, already well heated by 
the furnace, had loosened by expansion 
and slipped nearly off the wheels. Ina 
little while the throttle was cooled and 
closed, and a fresh fire was made; but 
when they gave the engine steam she re- 
fused to move. She was uncoupled, and 
still refused to go; and then they saw that 
her tires had cooled and clasped the fire- 
box, and the fire-box, expanding, held 
them there and ocked the wheels. 

When they had put out her fire, the 
wheels let loose, so that a yard engine 
could drag her back to the round-house. 
All the way her scarred wheels ground and 
ground against her frame, while Hansen 
sat in the tank with his thin yellow whisk- 
ers full of coal dust, and nobody but he 
knew that he had opened the throttle. 

During the weeks that followed, while 
the 13 was being repaired, having her tires 
turned down to remove the slivers of steel, 
and getting reset and repainted, Hansen 
never left her for a single hour. His con- 
dition became so pitiable that the engi- 
neers, who had at first looked upon him with 
contempt, now spoke kindly to him or 
gave him no attention at all. He rarely 
ever washed now; his yellow beard was 
dark with coal dust, and his death-hued 
face was splotched with soot and black oil. 
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“SPRINGING TO THE DRIVER'S SIDE, HE 


By the time the 13 was ready for the road, 
Hansen was almost ready for an under- 
taker; and when the master mechanic saw 
him, he gave orders that the inventor must 
not be allowed to go out on the engine, 
which was to take out the fast freight, a 
night run of some importance. 

Hansen had hoped, even boasted, that 
the 13 should never be coupled into any- 
thing plainer than a mail car, and now 
when he learned that she was going out 
on a freight run he was frantic. Formerly 
he had insisted upon running the engine 
only; now he wanted to run the road. 
When the foreman told him, as kindly as 
he could, that no one would be allowed in 
the cab of the 13 except the engineer and 
the fireman, the inventor glared fiercely 
for a moment, then turned and entered 
the office of the master mechanic. He did 


PULLED THE THROTTLE WIDE OPEN 


not wait to be ushered in, but strode to 
the chief’s desk, and informed the head of 
the motive power department that engine 
13 would not go out on freigut; that when 
she did go out she would pull a passenger 
train, and that he, Hansen, would be the 
engineer. 

‘The master mechanic was forced to be 
firm with the man, who, up to now, he had 
avoided or humored; and he told him 
plainly that the orders given concerning 
the new engine would certainly be carried 
out, and that if he became too troublesome 
he would be locked up. Hansen raved like 
a madman, and all the clerks in the office 
were unable to seize and hold him. ‘‘ She 
is my life!’’ he shrieked. ‘‘ I have put my 
soul into her, and I will never allow hei 
to go out of my sight—you will be guilty 
of murder if you separate us.’’ 
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As the mad inventor fought he frothed 
at the mouth, and the perspiration that 
almost streamed from his forehead washed 
white furrows down his face. It was not 
until the special officer came with hand- 
cuffs that Hansen could be controlled; 
and as the 13 rolled slowly across the 
turn-table, he was led away to the lock-up. 
He became perfectly quiet now, and when 
they reached the ‘‘Cooler,’’ as it was 
called, the officer removed the hand-cuffs 
and turned to unlock the door. Hansen, 
taking advantage of this opportunity, 
turned quickly and bolted, and was many 
yards away before the officer, rattling 
away at the padlock, knew that his 
prisoner had escaped. 

The officer very naturally supposed that 
Hansen would return to the shops, but he 
did not. He made straight for the freight 
yards, where the 13 stood steaming, all 
coupled up and ready to pull out on her 
night run over the plains. The engineer 
had finished oiling, and had gone into the 
little telegraph office where the conductor 
was getting orders. ‘The fireman, who was 
in the cab looking after the engine, saw 
Hansen come leaping over the strings of flat 
and coal cars, with his beard sweeping 
round his neck, and his yellow hair blown 
back from his bare head. As the inventor 
sprang upon the engine the fireman seized 
him, only to be hurled out over the coal 
tank by the desperate Dane. Having freed 
himself from the fireman, Hansen gave 
two sharp blasts—‘‘off brakes *’—and 
opened the throttle. The sudden jerk 
broke the train in two, four cars from the 
engine; and before the astonished engi- 
neer could reach the head end the engine 
was in motion. ‘The mad driver knew 
enough to open the sand lever, and with a 
few exhausts the short train was moving 
so fast that the trainmen were unable to 
reach it. Out, over the switches, already 
set for the fast freight, and down the main 
line dashed the wild driver, while a flood 
of fire came from the stack and rained 
upon the roofs of cars and switch shanties 
along the line. Flagmen, coming out at 
crossings to cheer the fast freight with a 
white signal of ‘‘all right,’’ saw the grim 
face of Hansen leaning from the cab; saw 
his white teeth shining, and his yellow hair 
streaming back over his shoulders, as the 
ngine dashed by. Farmers along the line 
saw a great shower of sparks falling in 
their fields, and in her wake the wild engine 
left a sea of burning stubble where red 
flames leaped from shock to rick. 

When the fireman, dazed and stunned, 
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had been picked up and revived, he told 
them what had happened, and a despatch 
was sent to the first station out to ‘‘ ditch”’ 
the 13, which had broken. loose from her 
train and was running wild. ‘This station 
was '..« meeting point for the fast freight 
and the incoming express, and if the wild 
engine was allowed to pass, she must 
surely collide with the passenger train. 
The operator who was on duty looking out 
for these two important trains, realized the 
situation at a glance, and opened the switch 
at the farther end of the siding to allow the 
13 to go into the ditch beyond the depot. 

Because it was a junction point, the sta- 
tion was located at the foot of a long 
slope, down which Hansen drove at a 
frightful rate. Whatever of speed he had 
lost by losing fire and wasting steam, he 
now regained on the downward grade. So 
great was the speed of the train that when 
the engine struck the first switch she left 
the track and plunged into the depot, 
carrying the four loaded cars with her. 
The fourth car contained giant powder for 
the miners in the mountains, and this now 
exploded with terrific force. The agent 
and his assistant had stationed themselves 
near the other switch to witness the per- 
formance of the wild engine when she 
should leave the rail, and so escaped death. 
Hansen's escape was almost miraculous. 
The engine, in turning over, threw him 
upon the roof of the low station, the roof 
was blown away by the explosion, and 
Hansen was carried out into the prairie. 
The special engine and crew that followed 
upon her blazing trail found the 13 buried 
in the burning station, and Hansen lying 
unconscious upon the star-lit plain. 

The blackened fields had been plowed 
and prepared for another crop, the station 
was being rebuilt, and the company’s claim 
agent was busy settling with the farmers 
along the line, before Hansen was able to 
walk out in the garden back of the com- 
pany’s hospital. It seemed to him, he said, 
that he had been ill all his life, and that 
all he knew was the short life he had lived 
in the hospital. Back of that all was a 
blank, save that he had a faint notion that 
he had lived before, and that the world 
out of which he had come was made up of 
one great sorrow from which he had nar- 
rowly escaped. 

‘‘Is that my name ?’’ he asked of the 
attendant one day when his reason had 
returned. 

**Sure,’’ said the nurse, “‘ your name 
vas Oscar—don’t you know your own 
name ?”’ 
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“ 


THE FIREMAN SEIZED HIM, ONLY 


“Oh! yes,”’ said the patient wearily, ‘‘ I 


had forgotten. What’s my other name, 
Oscar what ?”’ , 

The attendant was about to reply when 
the surgeon, entering, gave sign for the 
man to be quiet. ‘* Restless,’’ said the 
doctor, taking the patient’s hand, and the 
sick man caught at the word, the meaning 


of which his wreck of a mind scarcely 


comprehended, and repeated: ** Reslis 


Oscar Reslis—that’s a nice-sounding 
name 

the surgeon, deciding to 

‘* Oscar Reslis is a very 

pretty name 

I'he physical condition of the patient 

improved rapidly enough now, but his 

mental condition continued to puzzle the 


chief surgeon and his staff. He was quiet 


‘ 





Tr OVER THE COAL TANK BY THE DESPERATE DANE, 


enough, and seemed anxious to be alone 

away from the other patients and the 
attendants. He would sit for hours think- 
ing, thinking, hard and long, upon the 
great problem of life, and trying to make 
out how he came to be The attendants 
had been instructed to keep a close watch 
upon the sick man, and this, as his reason 
ing powers returned, Hansen detected 
‘*Why do you follow me all the while ?”’ 
he asked of his German keeper one day 
when the latter had trailed him down in 


the garden 


‘| oO se SO dot you none skedattle flew 
der coop—see ? Dat vas it.’”’ 
‘Tell me, Fritz,’’ Hansen pleaded, 
‘where did I live before I came here ?’’ 
**Oh, ho!’’ exclaimed the German, 
‘“you dink I vas one fool? Der doc tell 
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me I shall not speak mit you about your 
past life. He say I must use say nix, une 
blay as I don’t lisen, see?” 

‘*Then tell me why they brought me 


here be 

‘Oh! I mus nit, I mus nit speak mit 
you about your sickness, der doc sais; 
because, he say, it will make you nut fly 
off You see it is nit goot for you to 


know so much, because you been wronk “in 
der cope—see? Dot vos it. Doc sais 
you must not told a man vat is crazy dot 
he been crazy, for dot makes him some- 
times still more crazy yet again already. 
Dot is it. So I vill not say anoder veard 
from you.”’ 

Oscar thought a great deal over his con- 
versation with Fritz, and as the days went 
by he began to realize that he was a pris- 
oner; that he had been a prisoner once be- 
fore, either in this world or the other; that 
he had escaped; and he must escape again. 
All his time was now occupied in forming 
plans by which he might free himself from 
his captors, who had no right, according 
to his way of reasoning, to hold him. 

One night when Fritz was asleep, Oscar 
dressed himself, slid down the rain-spout, 
and reached the garden. By the help of 
some grape-vines that grew there, he was 
able to scale the wall; and once free, he ran 
away with all his might, not caring where 
his legs carried him so they bore him away 
from his prison. It happened that as he 
reached the yard a freight train was pull- 
ing out, and seeing that it was leaving the 
town, he boarded it and rode away. Upon 
some flat cars in this train there were a 
number of narrow-gauge locomotives going 
out to a mountain road then being built in 
the new West, and in the fire-box of one 
of these engines Hansen hid. The train 
had been out three days, and was almost 
in sight of the Rocky Mountains, when 
Hansen was forced by hunger from his 
hiding-place. He was put off at an eating- 
station, and the boarding boss took care 
of him. He said his name was Oscar 
Reslis; and when he was strong enough to 
work he was put into the kitchen as dish- 
washer. 3ut being sober and industrious, 
he was soon promoted to be second cook. 
At the end of the year, when the cook got 
drunk and lost his place, Oscar was make 
chief cook at one of the best-known eat- 
ing-houses on the K. P.- He was a little 
queer in his actions, but they all attributed 
his eccentricities to his long fast in the 
fire-box of the dead engine, and treated 
him with greater consideration than he 
would otherwise have received, 


When they had hammered the kinks out 
of her warped and twisted frame, and 
smoothed the dents out of her boiler, the 
luckless, locomotive was rebuilt, painted, 
and rolled out over the turn-table with the 
same unlucky number on her headlight. 
Nobody wanted her now. New and beau- 
tiful as she was, not an engineer asked to 
be allowed to runher. After she had been 
broken in again, and the travelling engi- 
neer had passed upon her fitness for the 
road, she was ordered out on local freight. 
She had no serious trouble for some 
months, but any number of minor acci- 
dents were charged up to her in the con- 
ductor’s delay reports, and the work-book 
in the round-house was written full of her 
troubles. At the end of the year it was 
found that she had burned more coal, 
used more oil, had more repairs, cost more 
money, made less mileage, and injured 
more people than any engine on the 
Smoky-Hill division. She was placed in 
the hands of one of the most experienced 
engineers, but she made the same bad 
record, if not a worse one; and neither 
engineer nor master mechanic was able to 
put a hand upon her and say: “‘ Here she 
is wrong.’’ Her trouble could not be 
located, and most of the men gave it up, 
declaring that Hansen had “‘ hoo-dooed’’ 
her. One day her throttle flew open and 
stuck, as it had upon her first trip, causing 
her to run away, kill her engineer, and in- 
jure a number of trainmen. After that 
she was put upon a construction train, and 
made to drag outfit cars from station to 
station along the line. But even here she 
had to be followed up by a machine-shop 
to keep her on her wheels. 

In time she came to be the talk of the 
whole system. If a man had a special or 
a fast freight behind him, he would invari- 
ably ask the despatcher where the 13 was, 
and he looked for her at every curve until 
he had found and passed her. She was 
always due to jump the track or lay down 
between stations in the face of the fast 
express. She became so notoriously un- 
lucky that men were hardly held responsible 
for her capers. Wrecks that would have 
cost the driver of another engine ten days 
were not reported; and even serious acci- 
dents her engineer was not called upon to 
explain. So long as she remained at the 
other end of the line, the master mechanic 
was satisfied. She was a ‘* hoo-doo.”’ 

Meanwhile Oscar Reslis had become an 
expert cook, and had many friends at the 
little Western town that was a flag station 
when he stopped there to break his long 
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fast. His mind seemed clearer, but he 
was less cheerful. A settled melancholy 
seemed fixed upon him, which none of his 
associates was able to understand. He 
believed in the transmigration of souls. 
Where he had lived, he said, he had been 
deeply wronged and persecuted. He had 
passed through a great sorrow, and to his 
acquaintances it seemed that he had been 
purified by pain. He lived such a simple, 
sinless life that those about him believed 
in him and in the faith he held, and in 
time he had a number of converts to what 
they called the ‘‘ Reslis religion.”’ He 
was constantly preaching. ‘* Strive hard, 
strive hard,’’ he would say to those about 
him. ‘‘ Remember that all the good you 
do in this life will count for you in the life 
to come. The more you suffer here the 
more you will enjoy there—be patient.’ 

One sultry summer day, when all the 
help were complaining of the heat in the 
kitchen, the patient cook surprised them 
by beginning to sing, as he went about his 
work, a thing he had never done before. 

‘*T think I shall go away soon,”’ he said, 
when the second cook asked the cause of 
his apparent happiness. 

‘“Where? Oh! that I donotknow; but 
to a better place than this, I hope. Not 
that this is a bad world; but we must ad- 
vance,—go on and up, up and on, until we 
reach the perfect life.”’ 

Suddenly there came through the open 
windows two shrill blasts of a locomotive 
whistle, and instantly Hansen’s face grew 
joyously bright. 

‘* There sheis! There she is!’’ he cried, 
bounding out of the kitchen, and clearing 
the back fence at a single leap. And now 
he beheld the old 13 just pulling out with 
three or four outfit cars and an old, rickety 
caboose behind her. She was so covered 
with alkali, dust, and grease, that her num 
ber could not be seen; but he had heard 
her voice, and knew her. The fireman 
was busy at the furnace, the engineer was 
looking back to see that the yard men 
closed the switch behind him; and so the 
cook climbed into the cab unobserved. 
When the fireman came out of the coal 
tank and found the man there, he con- 
cluded that the engineer had given him 
permission to ride; and when the engineer 
looked over and saw the fireman fixing a 
seat for the ‘‘ dead-head,’’ he thought the 
two men must be friends, and, as few people 
ever came into the cab, he was rather 
pleased to find a man reckless enough to 
ride the 13. 

The Dane’s face told plainly how glad 
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he was to find the lost idol of his heart. 
Dirty, disgraced—almost despised—drudg- 
ing along in front of her wretched train of 
rickety, dust-covered cars, she was still 
beautiful to him. 

The engineer was doing the best he could 
with the old scrap heap, for there was a 
passenger train coming from the west, and 
the first siding was nearly ten miles away. 
It had been raining down the line the night 
before, and the parched plain was fresh 
and cool. Both the engineer and the fire- 
man were much interested in the _ bare- 
headed passenger, who seemed about as 
happy as a man can get and live. He 
took note of every move made by the en- 
gineer, smiling when the engine blew off 
steam, and frowning when the driver 
handled the throttle or lever in a rough or 
careless manner. 

‘* Guess this is your first ride on a loco- 
motive, eh?’’ asked the driver. 

‘“*My first ride?’’ Hansen. 
‘Don’t you know me? I made this en- 
gine, and they took her from me, and 
locked me up ina prison; but I shall never 


( ried 


leave her again. I shali scour her jacket, 
polish her bell, repaint her, and she shall 
pull the Denver Express.’’ 

‘*If I don’t b’leve it’s the crazy Dane,”’ 
said the engineer. ‘‘ Wher’d you git ’im ?”’ 

‘*T didn’t git ’im at all,’’ said the fire- 
man. ‘*‘ Wher’d you git ‘im? 

‘““Is that what they call me over there 
back there where we used to live ?’’ asked 
Hansen, almost pathetically. 

The engineer made no reply; the fire- 
man shook the grates, and looked out over 


S 


” 


the plain, where the scant grass, taking 
courage from the recent rain, made a 
feeble effort to look green and cheerful. 

‘““Open her up,”’ Hansen. 
‘*Don’). be afraid of her. We shall push 
right on to the end of the run—until we 
find a round-house—and some tools, and 
then we will rebuild her. How handsome 
she will look when she comes out. We 
will paint her black this time—all black— 
all but her bell; and that shall shine like 
burnished gold. Black will become us 
now, for we have passed through great 
triais since our separation. How they 
have abused you, my noble steel,’’ con- 
tinued the man, glancing along the boiler 
and up at the stack. 

The engine began to roll 


shouted 


and plunge 
fearfully now, and the driver, looking out, 
saw that the rain had been very heavy, 
and that the track was almost unsafe. 
But he dare not slow down because of his 
close meeting point with the east-bound 
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express. Instead of being frightened at 
the capers of the rolling, plunging engine, 
the Dane seemed delighted, and leaned far 
out on the fireman’s side, and shouted and 
laughed as the world went by. Although 
the track was clear and straight, the driver 
kept a constant lookout, for he had no 
air, and the way the train was rolling it 
would be difficult for the trainmen to get 
to the brakes, and when they did get to 
them they were apt to be out of repair. 
Occasionally they crossed deep, narrow 
gullies on wooden bridges that shook as 
the engine struck them. ‘These waterless 
streams in the West are treacherous. It 
is not enough to say that they are dry 
one hour and bank-full the next; for they 
will often fill to overflowing in a single 
minute. The water at times will roll 
down in a solid wall ten or twelve feet 
high. There had been a cloudburst here, 
and suddenly the driver saw the sagging 
rails hanging over a deep ravine. ‘The 
bridge was gone, and there was no possible 
show for them. ‘‘Jump!”’ he shouted, 
and the fireman leaped out into the prairie, 
and the engine plunged head first into the 
stream, now almost dry. ‘The three or 
four outfit cars piled in on top of the en- 
gine, and filled up the gap, while the 
caboose, breaking her coupling, leaped 
over the wreck, and was thrown out on the 
plain beyond the washout. 

When the fireman had pulled himself to- 
gether, and the conductor and brakemen 
had crawled from the wrecked caboose, 
bruised and bleeding, they went in search 
of the engineer and the crazy Dane. 
What they found, and failed to find, is 
well known to thousands of railroad men. 
It has become a part of the history of the 


road and of the West. There in the bed 
of the narrow stream they found the outfit 
cars all in a heap. ‘The stream—only 


eight or ten inches of clear water—was 
rippling through and around the wreck; 
but the locomotive was gone, and so was 
her driver, and so was the Dane. ‘The 
men stared at one another, and when the 


fireman told them that the crazy inventor 
was on the engine, they were seized with 
a strange terror, and they all turned and 
scrambled up the bank. Far down the 
plain they saw the smoke of a locomotive, 
and they thought that the crazy Dane 
must have caused the 13 to leap over the 
washout. It must be so, for the engine 
had dtsappeared, and this discovery served 
only to increase their bewilderment. 

Presently the conductor thought of his 
running orders and of the east-bound ex- 
press, which they were running to meet at 
the siding only a mile beyond the washout, 
and, securing a soiled flag from the old 
caboose, he ran with all his might to meet 
and flag the approaching train. The 
arrival of the express explained away the 
smoke they had seen, and made it plain to 
the crew of the work-train that their engine 
had not escaped, but that she was some- 
where in the quicksand of the little stream. 
it was some time before the crew and 
the passengers of the express could bring 
themselves to believe the story told by the 
bewildered freight crew. ‘They went down 
into the stream, waded into the water, and 
found the sand firm enough to hold a man 
up, and some of the passengers said the 
men were crazy, and would not believe the 
tale they told. What wonder then, if 
these men who were there only a few 
minutes after the wreck doubted this story, 
that men laugh to-day when the enterpris- 
ing newsboy points out the place where 
the engine went down and disappeared in 
the sand ? 

The railway officials, however, did not 
doubt the story, and they came and dug 
and drifted, prospected, and ploughed 
around in the desert sands all night and 
all the next day. After the bridge had 
been rebuilt they went at it in earnest. 
For days and weeks and months they 
worked away, digging and sounding in 
the sand, and when thousands of dollars 
had been expended they gave it up. ‘The 
lost locomotive has never been found.* 


* The following letters, recently received by the author, will be of interest to the reader: 
Office of the General Superintendent, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Cy Warman, Esq., Washington, D. C. 


Denver, Co_oravo, March 1, 1896. 


The lost locomotive of which you inquire went down in Sand Creek, a few hours’ run east of Denver, and although 
thousands of dollars have been expended by the company, the engine has never been found 


Respectfully yours, 
W. A. Dever, General Supt., U.P. Ry. 


THE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE RAILROAD COMPANY. 
(Treasury Department.) 


Mr. Cy Warman, Washington, D. ( 


Denver, CoLorapo, March 21, 1896. 


My Dear Cy: 1 remember the story of the engine going down in Sand Creek ; and, so far as I know, it has never 


been recovered. 


With best wishes, I am, hastily, sincerely yours, 


J. W. Gittuty, Treasurer of the D. & R.G. RR. 
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THE THIRD 








unniversary number of McCLurRrE’ 

It is three years since tl irst number 

bearing the date of June, 1893, and we 

ire able to y celebrate this anniversary by issuing the 





present numbe r (June, 1896,) from our own printin 
omces. These offi es. taking into consideration the 
perfection of their mechanical equipment, the ampli- 
tude of room and li and convenience of location, 
{ 


ire not surpassed 


ght 
are scarce ly approa hed DY any 
of their kind in the country. Within two blocks of 
Madison Square, in one of the largest business build- 


rs in New York, they occupy an entire floor, a flo 

























































vhich in itself prises an area of two-thirds of an 
acre and is equal to a twelve-story building of t 
ordinary width and depth. It runs from street to 
treet, enjoys the light of more than twenty windows 
at { ( la lofag ( number <« tne Se > 
bes 5, it 1 the airisa nt as 
the | t requisites unstint y, it 
sults I nt e three swiit elevators t 
( ey pas vers, ind two to ce y freight ) 
f the | sof s 1 city that a w l l 
vit pap tor tft iva drives on to it ul 1 S 
hoisted, to u tt ery 
Che edit udvertising, subscriptio1 l 
nes lepartments oct the lower, or Tw ty- 
Street, end spacious floor, v t 
en : ['wenty-sixth Street, is apy 
ria 1 to icturing depart ent I 
is ample m and the equipment fittest 
» its needs; but, of course, the equipment of the 
n ( y epartment the most not rtny 
Here the y best appliances that inventic " 
et de ed for { rapid, and economical wor 
rinting and binding have been adopted. ‘There are 
r 1 Cottrell pres Ss. ear capable of ¢ ng the 
k ting One of them, the recent t m- 
) t co mation of years of study and exp 
nent ir ’ linery of its kind, the Cottré rotary 
verfecting press, 1S alone « ip ble of de g@ the work 
ywrdinary presse ot t la rest Sl 
ipp s of the bi ery e not so many as 
yse of the press-room, but they are not k \- 
lerful. They perform of themselves, without any 
1 in aid but tl 1ere attendance, the several 
operations of folding, pres ing, st tching, COVE 
trimming ; and they do them with such rap } 
that an ed yn of 300,000 can be taken in sheets from 
the presses and made ready for the mails and the news- 
ul twelve days Only recently has any such 
ichieven t in bi been mechanically possible. 
Che power throt t is electricity, and both in 
the pre ne) ind the bindery each machine has its 
ind il motor he lines of shafting and web 
ot be that scatter dust and grease, al worry and 
even ¢ nye lie, in the « -time factory, have no 
place here All is clean and remarkably quiet, and 


the comfort of the workman is complete 





osition and electrotyping of the magazine 
are still done by Messrs. J. J. Little and Company, 
who have been its printers since its foundation But 
the new plant embraces two type-setting mac 
which set matrices that cast the letters on a bar of 


metal ready for the press, at a rate which is the equiv- 
alent of the work of six expert compositors hese 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


two machines are kept busy most of the t n the 
one task of extending and revising the magazine's 
subscription lists, to such magnitude and wit ch 


rapl lity have the lists grown 





Io come in so short a time as three years to re- 
quire, and to be able to possess and maintain, sucha 
plant as McCLuRE’s MAGAZINE inaugurate witl 


his anniversary number, is a very wonderful growt} 














fora magazine. It is, indeed, a growth almost bé 
yond precedent. Many a business enterprise that has 
ultimately proved successful in a high degre has 
gone twice and thrice that wit t é ng 
decisive results. Publis ses in part t 
have been of notoriously difficult growtl rhey 
l é t t not 

M ct } 
i vet in 
cre ed trom 

I Ss 
ec S re- 





founded, there was not in existence in this country a 
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maga ri terature 

| illustrations that was at the same time pop rin 

ts quality and its price. Prior to that, nc magazine 

I i sold for less than twenty-five 

of readers was com] tively 

lers of MCCLURE’S saw no reason 

f the first excellence should not 

the widest interest hey saw 

no necessary conflict between popu \ i maga 

ne and worth. They believed that if a magazine 

written by the best writers, illustrated by the best 
irtists and processes, and treating of themes attrac 

tive to the largest number of people were produced at 
the right price, it must inevitably have a large cir 

lation They therefore undertook t ike such a 

magazine. 

How the undertaking has been executed, the read 
ers of McCLurr’s, surely, do not need to be told 
[here is scarcely a living American or sh 
writer of importance who has not, d g ese 
three years, contributed to MCCLUuRE’s some of his 
most notable work. It has pul lished the est short 
il 1 ; m in existence t | pub- 





trated life of Napol 











given the first 
authoritative account of the most important new de- 
vices and discoveries made since it began publica 
tion. It has presented fresh authoritative character- 
sketches of many of the eminent men of to-day, in 


every case with new facts, new pictures, and new 


portraits. In short, it has yielded in distinction of 
contents to no competitor, as it has yielded to none 
in price. Large circulation has followed as a matter 
of course ; and there is the whole story With some 


additions to the plant which have already been con- 


tracted for, it will easily manufacture upwards of 
half a million copies a month, and with such features 
as we have in hand or in conter i 





magazine during its fourth year, we see no reason 
why a circulation of half a million and upwards 
should not be achieved easily before the 
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